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HE President on Wednesday returned to the Senate the Finance 
Bill, with a message in which he expresses regret at his inability 

to give his assent to a measure sanctioned by a majority of Congress ; 
says that whether the bill, as asserted by its enemies, would or 
would not result in immediate contraction, the fact cannot be con- 
cealed that it theoretically increases the paper circulation one 
hundred millions of dollars, less only the amount of reserves 
withdrawn from circulation by the provisions of the second section ; 
and as the bill has been supported on the theory that it would 
give increased circulation, it is a fair inference that if in practice the 
measure should fail to create the abundance of circulation expected 
of it, its friends, particularly those out of Congress, would clamor 
for such inflation as would give the expected relief. Inflation, he 
continues, is, in his belief, a departure from the true principles of 
finance, national interest, national obligations to creditors, Congres- 
sional promises, distinct pledges on the part of both political parties, 
and of the personal views and promises advanced by himself in 
every annual message sent to Congress and in each inaugural 
address. 











He shows this to be so by quotations from the message of | 


December, 1869; the Resolution of the House of Representatives, 


Dec. 4, 1865; the Act of Congress of March 18, 1869, and that of 
June 20, 1869. The President is of opinion that free banking will 
be feasible when the Treasury is able to redeem its notes on demand ; 
says that “the balance of trade has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion”; and that the argument of the advocates of the measure 
grounded on the “ unequal distribution of the currency” is plainly 
unfounded, for ‘there still remains four millions of dollars of autho- 
rized bank-note circulation assigned to the States having less than 
their quota, not yet taken,” to say nothing of the $25,000,000 which 
the States having less than their quota have the right to take 
from those having more than their quota. 





The message has been received with enthusiasm by the press 
and with dismay by the inflationist leaders in Congress. 
the President’s action has been cordially praised. At first it was 
announced that the inflationists would issue an address to 
the people to counteract the pernicious eflects of the veto, but 
they seem to have thought better of this, possibly because 
they do not know exactly what to say. They seem to be tho- 
roughly demoralized, and the hard-money men have an oppor- 
tunity of which it is greatly to be hoped they will not fail to 
take advantage. Gratifying as the message is, it will not do to for- 
get that resumption cannot be attained by means of veto messages. 
We must have some law passed at this session looking to the 
gradual retirement of the greenback circulation. The veto has 
saved us from a blunder which would have been very like acrime, and 
has barely saved us. Since the war, there has not been before such 
a feeling in the Senate and House in favor of “cheap money” as 
has been shown at this session; and, excellent as vetoes are, 
there have been such things as Congressional majorities large 
enough to pass bills over them. The veto would have a very bad 
effect if it persuaded people that there was no need of any further 
agitation on the subject. The extraordinary audacity shown dur- 
ing the debates by Butler, Logan, Morton, and some of their 
followers, proves that what we have to contend against is a mass 
of stupidity and crass ignorance, combined with the desire to 
swindle, which is much more dangerous than the union of a party 
of men who have political or economical ideas which they wish to 
carry out by ordinary political or economical means. The Senate 
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tock up the veto on Tuesday, and the inflationists mustered their 
full strength against it, but failed of the requisite majority for over- 
coming it. 


As the President's veto has reopened the whole currency and re- 
sumption question, it cannot be out of place to call public atten- 
tion to the manner in which difficulties like those under which the 
country now suffers have been met in France. When the German 
war ended, France was in debt to Germany to the extent of some 
$1,000,000,000, and what was needed was obviously what General 
Butler calls a ‘‘measure of relief.” The simplest way to obtain 
that relief would have been to borrow the money in gold, settle 
the account with Germany, and then pay the creditors in paper. 
The foolish, fastidious French Government, however, instead of set- 
ting the printing-press going, took pains to guard against intlation 
by strictly limiting the issue of paper-money. The result is that 
the discount on paper has never been above two per cent., Was fer 
a short time only nominal, and now the country is on the eve of re- 
sumption, with its credit absolutely unimpaired and its debt to 
Germany paid. And all this has been done without any aid from 
the “ battle-born, blood-sealed ” greenback. 


The Republican party has often had to thank its luck, and we sus- 
pect it will not be many months before that half of the party which 
was last week put in mourning (as Governor Osborne of Kansas tele- 
graphed as soon as he heard of the veto message), will be thanking 
Providence that they were prevented in their folly. As for the other 
half, they, and with them many of the discontented who were ready 
for new combinations, see that the party has undergone a certain 
amount of rehabilitation. We suppose that the signers of the Bos- 


| ton eall for the formation of hard-money leagues perceive just now 


a dampening of the ardor which they had begun to arouse—some- 
thing similar to the dampening of the patriotic ardor for enlistment 
which ten vears since followed every Union victory. We 
that the enlisting officers will be kept at work all the same, for al- 
though we take this defeat of the inflationists to have seriously 
afiected their numbers as well as their spirit, the movement which 
the Western men had in contemplation was not a battle but a 
campaign, and a vast deal is yet to be accomplished. What the Re- 
publicans were saved from, even in such supposed hot-beds of infla- 
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| tionism as Hlinois, we suppose to be accurately set forth in a speech 





which Mr. Hesing, of the Chicago Staats-Zeitung, recently deliver- 
ed to a very much astonished State Republican committee. Mr. 
Hesing was a leader in last year’s assault on the party in Chicago 
which resulted in a heavy Republican defeat. Why he was asked 
to assemble with the faithful committeemen is not stated, but he 
was, and after a very cordial welcome was invited to make some 
remarks. The nature of the remarks which he made in compliance 
with this mistaken request was what surprise. the committee. He 
showed them the anti-repudiation plank in the Philadelphia plat- 
form—a plank prepared in bis own editorial office; said that Logan 
was a rascally repudiator; that the party in Hlinois was now sup- 
porting him; and that he himself would like nothing better than to 
mect him on the stump, and show the voters what Logan and Ogles- 
by’s “‘cheap money” really meant; that the course of the Repub- 
licans in this business and in regard to prohibitory legislation had 
cost them many thousands of Gernian votes; and finally he predicted 
the defeat of the Republican State ticket just as the Republican 
city ticket was defeated last year. We dare say he knows quite as 
much of the matter as either Mr. Logan or the silver-tongued but 
not remarkably wise Mr. Oglesby. 





On Wednesday the 22d, the Senate began business after the 
morning hour by listening to the first part of a speech by Mr. 
Saulshurr on the Louisiana case, but this was interrupted by the 
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coming in of the veto message. Its tenor seems to have been as 
much a surprise to the Senate as to the country, although we be- 
lieve the truth to be that the President’s intention to refuse his 
signature was at the least a week old, the pretences of the inflation 
leaders to the contrary notwithstanding. The only sign of their 
discomfiture visible in the regular report is a passage-of-arms be- 
tween Morton and Conkling, in which the latter had the best of it, 
although in the well-understood contest that has fur some time been 
going on between them his antagonist has been thought to have 
scored more than he. This veto, however, is a serious blow to Mor- 
ton, and his home organ at Indianapolis makes loud confession of 
the fact. The message laid on the table, Mr. Saulsbury went on 
with his Louisiana speech in presence of a perfectly deaf Senate, 
the message being in every one’s mind, and the senators having 
ears for nothing else. Mr. Saulsbury indeed said nothing new, 
except that he has no doubt that the President bitterly regrets 
that he ever undertook to meddle or make in the Louisiana busi- 
ness. This it is probably rhetorically well to say, but that 
it describes the state of the President’s soul may be doubted. 
On Thursday it was Louisiana again, and on Friday Louisiana 
and Senator Windom’s long report on cheap transportation. Sat- 
urday is always a dies non in the Senate. On Monday, eulogies of 
the late Senator Sumner were the special order of the day. Of 
these, we may say that they were hardly eulogies in the Congres- 
sional sense, but were something better. ‘The speakers did not deal in 
that unmixed praise which is so wanting in true respect for the dead, 
and in which no self-respecting man could indulge. The addresses 
were estimates of the character and services of Mr. Sumner, and 
were not without discrimination. We observe that Mr. Boutwell 
has recovered the faculty of speech, one of the addresses being made 
by him, and we trust that the Ways and Means Committee (which 
has providentially just reopened the Sanborn investigation in order 
to examine new witnesses and victims) may give the Senator one 
more chance to explain the extreme singularity of his “ tracks.” 








In the House, the most striking of the reported speeches on Mr. 
Sumner was made by Mr. Lamar of Mississippi, an old-time Confe- 
derate. It had some eloquence and much good feeling. Yesterday 
week the Foreign Affairs Committee reported an important bill af- 
fecting the status of naturalized citizens, and on that day, as also on 
the next, it got some discussion. The general objection urged against 
it (by Mr. Cox of this city) was that its tendency would be to discon- 
rage immigration ; detailed objections have not yet been made. As 
for the general objection, the proposed law may somewhat discou- 
rage acertain sort of immigration which it would be no harm to 
discourage altogether. We refer to the immigration of persons who 
come here to acquire American citizenship to be used commercially, 
as we may say—a citizenship in virtue of which the newly natural- 
ized citizen, returning at his pleasure to his native country, with no 
intentof leaving itagain thenceforth, claims immunity for past offences 
against his original government, or receives the benefits of immunity 
from burdens which, except as an American, he would justly have to 
bear. All this is an indignity put upon us, and surely no honor. 
The General Appropriations Bill has mostly occupied the time of the 
House. On Saturday the debate was lively, the subject being the 
famous landaulet on which so much breath has been expended. 
The proposal under discussion was tu appropriate $1,400 for the 
maintenance of horses for the use of the Department of Justice. 
This called up Mr. Nesmith of Oregon, once senator, who was 
scurrilous in his remarks. Mr. G. F. Hoar thought that the Attor- 
ney-General might well be allowed a carriage in which to take books 
and important papers to the Supreme Court; still he was in favor of 
allowing no officer any emoluments of any kind—the salary should 
be all. Mr. Dawes was of the same opinion. Mr. Fernando Wood 
saw in the proposal another proof of Republican extravagance, and 
according to custom was confuted forthwith by evidence that the 
abuse, if abuse it were, came down from Democratic days. Ex-At- 
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| torney-General Hoar said that when he took the office, he found two 

Democratic carriages, and there were no more now than then. Mr. 
Durham of North Carolina became very warm, and promised a re- 
port very soon on the abuses of the Department of Justice, and in re- 
ply to this Mr. Garfield made a very good speech, in which he said 
that there were abuses in all the departments ; that they were older 
than any member of the House ; that he did not think that allowing 
the Attorney-General a carriage was one of them; and finally, that 
it was unfair to hold the Attorney-General responsible for the un- 
authorized act of the subordinate who ordered the landaulet. But 
Mr. George Hoar’s view seemed good to a majority of the House, and 
all emoluments above salaries were stricken off by a vote of 80 to 
69. What, as Mr. Pecksniff has it, the House’s “ notion” of salaries 
may be, the country knows. If it did not, it might learn from a 
subsequent vote which cuts down the salary of the Chief Clerk of 
the Assay Office in this expensive city to two thousand dollars— 
thereby effecting a saving of four hundred dollars to the country, 
and, we dare say, the transfer of the clerk (unless indeed he has a 
wife and family) to a hall bed-room. 





The Senate Transportation Committee have made their report, and 
although they seem to have pursued their investigation in a curious 
sort of way, the conclusions they reach are in a great measure un- 
objectionable. They do not recommend the immediate building of 
a great trans-continental, double-track, steel-rail, interoceanic high- 
way, nor the seizure of all the existing lines by the Government ; 
and they declare that every experiment tried in England and 
In this country, as well as all the independent study of the 
subject, points to the conclusion that attempts to regulates the 
charges for transportation cannot be carried into effect; that for 
some reason or other they always fail, and the inference seems inevit- 
able that as everything ever proposed for the solution of the railroad 
problem by means of politics has been already tried without success, 
it had better be abandoned. The Committee think great good might 
be done by improvement of the internal water highways, and recom- 
mend that Congress appropriate sume $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 a 
year for a few years in improving for navigation four great routes of 
communication, one of which, of course, is the Mississippi. But this 
Congress is not likely to do at present, for it has not the money. 





The Sanborn investigation, after coming to an end, has been re- 
opened to let in some very remarkable testimony. It seems that in 
the case of one Sion Herman, who was under indictment for alleged 
whiskey frauds at the time Sanborn obtained his contract, the Gov- 
ernment, or in other words Sanborn, became aware that the accused 
was very anxious to settle the matter, as he was a member of the 
church, and would not have it “ get out” for the world that he was 
swindling the United States. As soon as this was discovered, Mr. 
A. G. Fay, one of Sanborn’s deputies, appeared on the scene, and 
suggested to Mr. Herman that if he would pay one thousand dol- 
lars to the Government, and two thousand dollars to himself, the 
case would be compromised. This the confiding Herman at 
once did, and the thousand dollars was divided, after the usual 
two per cent. had gone to the District Attorney, Mr. Davis, 
between the United Statesand Sanborn. What became of the bribe 
of two thousand does not appear, except that it was paid. The 
whole business was conducted, without Sanborn’s even signing his 
name, by A. G. Fay; and let it be remembered that the “discovery ” 
for which Sanborn pocketed his fifty per cent. was in this case made 
in consequence of Mr. A. G. Fay’s knowledge of the fact that an 
indictment had actually been found against Herman. We have 
here another proof of the power of the mysterious orders issued 
by Boutwell and Richardson to the officers of the revenue, 
directing them to ‘assist John D. Sanborn” in his opera- 
tions. The evidence as to the actual effect of these orders on the 
minds of the officials to whom they were addressed is so conclusive, 
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and the whole case is so plain a one, that for our part we hardly 
know what to say. If Richardson and Boutwell can execute the 
Jaws in a way that necessarily leads to such practices as this, what 
can they not do? what acts done by them would be considered ir- 
regular or criminal ? 
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about the number of re-emigrants between 186] and 1871, and this 
reflux seems to have been increasing gradually since the end of the 
rebellion. No doubt the Economist is right in attributing this 
movement, so far as it concerns the United States, to our ‘ mis- 


| taken economic legislation,” to ** the impediments to production ” it 


| has raised up, the “enhanced cost of living,” 


In connection with this exposure an outrageous attack has been | 


made on Judge Davis. What Judge Davis actually did in the case 
was to take the sum of twenty dollars (two per cent. on $1,000) as his 
regular and legitimate fee from the amount which the United States 
received from Herman. There is not the slightest particle of evi- 
dence to show that he had any knowledge of the rest of the trans- 
action ; indeed, there can be no doubt that it was carefully kept from 
him. But Judge Davis has made himself unpopular by sentencing 


criminals in an unsympathetic way, and made himself many politi- | 


cal enemies; besides which he has a judicial office which is wanted | appears from the fact that at present some of the German steamers 


by many hungry place-hunters. He is, therefore, assured almost 


every other day by some one or more newspapers that he had better | 
resign at once; that his conduct in staying on the Bench is | 


disgraceful, and that the people are clamoring for his resig- 
nation; that he an impostor, hypocrite, and _ thief. 
Unfortunately, in the Phelps-Dodge case Judge Davis did not 
make a good appearance, though the utmost that can be shown 
against him in that is that the prospect of fees was too attractive to 
him, and that his feeling about the encrmity of the case was dif- 
ferent after he found that Mr. George Bliss bad choused him out o! 
his perquisites from what it was before. 
sure, but it is all; and we believe his being in office now is a great 
public advantage. 


is 





Dr. S. G. Howe, one of the directors of the Samana Bay Company, 
and now resident in San Domingo, has sent home to the Company 
his report of the recent overturn there. It is a tumid document, 
but it gives a clear enough narrative of the Company’s ejectment 
from its new territory. It was effected at twenty-four hours’ notice 
on the last day of March. As Dr. Howe says, ‘‘ There was struck 
the Company’s flag in the presence of a mourning people, at eight 
and a half o’clock, on the morning of the 3lst of March, 1874.” 
This was done ‘‘on the pretext of non-payment of rent,” although 
there is proof alleged to be overwhelming that it was not due till 
the next day at noon. It seems that although Baez’s Government 
was to put the Company into possession on the Ist of January, 
1873, it did not do so; and, in fact, the Company’s officers did not 
begin tu exercise their functions at the Bay until one year ago— 
April, 1873. It is therefore maintained by the directors that when 
they were ejected for non-payment of rent there really was nothing 
due. Moreover, urges Dr. Howe, they could not pay the rent because 
there was no regular government to pay it to, “‘ the Supreme Chief 
of the Republic” nut having been inaugurated or having taken the 
oath of office. ‘This should have been kept out of print, however, 
for if the Company ever gets back its Buy and Peninsula, it will 
probably do so under a carefully revised contract, making the rent 
payable to such Supreme Chief as should issue the pronunciamiento 
immediately preceding the day for paying the rent. Dr. Howe, 
being summoned to haul down the flag peaceably, refused, and 
protested; but the Dominican officials brought a war vessel up 
within pistol-shot of the public square, at which they pointed their 
cannon—“ probably loaded with grape or shell,” the Doctor says, 
though we dare say with chain-shot and ragged pieces ofiron. The 
Company’s flag was then hauled down and the Dominican Govern- 
ment’s run up, ‘‘ the peuple shaking with emotional feeling for some 
minutes.” 





The Economist has collected from the report of the Registrar- 
General some figures which seem to be confirmed by the evidence 
taken by the Emigration Commissioner in Englaud and by our 
own census, showing that there is a steady reflux of emigrants to 
England from other parts of the world, and that they come in some 
measure from the United States. 


It is estimated that 250,000 is 


This is something, to be | 





and the * general 
disturbance ” which is the result of inconvertible currency ; and so 
also, it is very likely true that the old countries, where * accumu- 
lated capital,” a * highly developed system of credit,” and * exist- 
ing great subdivision of manufacturing industry,” and **a race of 
workmen in all branches possessing hereditary skill,” may be more 
attractive to certain classes of emigrants than a new country with- 
out these advantages. That the practical exemption from military 
service which the American citizen secures for himself is no longer 
a very potent factor in determining emigration from the Continent, 


are carrying home nearly or quite as many emigrants as they 
bring out; and this in spite of Bismarck’s and Moltke’s demand 
for an enormous standing army. 


The movement in Canada in favor of protection seems to be 
gaining ground. The Protectionists’ argument is that the pecu- 


liar circumstances of Canada render an economic system which 
may be all very well for England entirely untit tor the Dominien— 
Canada being, though politically a dependeney of Great Britain, 
commercially a+ part of the American continent. 
strong tide of emigration out of Canada into the United States, 
and this must be stopped by raising the rate of wages, which again 
can oply be done by protecting manufactures. Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
opinions on this subject have been published in a letter to the Mon- 
treal Witness. He says: 


“We already have in Quebec a surplus population which is constantly 
ewigrating to the States. This population, though apparentiy not equal 
to the Anglo-Saxon in farming, is of a race remarkable for textile aptitude, 
for taste in manutactures, and for ready submission to factory organization 
If by according to our native manufactures the eucouragement of a moderate 
amount of protection we could induce our French peasantry to remain at 
home, and to enrich their own country by the produce of their labor, is it 
certain that we should not be doing that whicli political economy as the 
science ot enlightened self-interest enjoins? Might not all owners of prop 
erty and all producers in Canada be speedily indemnitied for a slight tempo 
rary sacrifice by a great increase of the prosperity of the country In adopt- 
ing such a policy we should, perhaps, be deviating from the general rule 
which bids us buy in the cheapest market, but should we not be conforming 
to the higher rule which bids us preter the greater gain to the less ?” 


There is a 


The whole press of Canada is engaged in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, which receives all the more agitation from the fact that during 
the tirst half of the current year the expenditures have exceeded the 
revenue, and there is on this account a demand for a revenue tariff 
with “incidental protection,” the exact meaning of which term can 
be probably explained to the Canadian authorities by Mr. William 
D. Kelley of Pennsylvania. 


The Tichborne trial has been having a curious sequel. There 
has beeu a confession on the part of the Claimant’s brother, and 
two of the Claimant’s principal witnesses have been tried and sen- 
teaced for perjury; but most of the interest which attaches to the 
case clings tu the person of Dr. Kenealy, who was severely re- 
proved by Lord Cockburn in the decision of the ease for his unwar- 
ranted imputations upon witnesses at the trial, and for his generaily 
disgraceful and impudent conduct. The friends of the Claimant at 
once felt that the question was one between the people and the 
aristocrats, and Dr. Kenealy is also strongly of their opinion bim- 
self, and declares that he is willing to be vindicated by a popular 
subscription of thirty thousand pounds. The subscription has been 
begun, the subscribers signing themselves “Friend of virtue,” 
‘‘ Defender of the right,” and so on. As soon as he gets enough 
of the money he intends, it is said, to set on foot a paper 
to be called the Englishman. ‘The benchers of the Inns of Court, 
to which Dr. Kenealy belongs, are going meanwhile to take his case 
into consideration, and it seems that the “ bar mess” of the Oxford 
Circuit have already expelled him. 
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THE VETO. 


INTE stand taken by General Grant in vetoing the Senate Finance 

Bill is one of these political acts whieh not only gain for a man 
immense popularity, but which entitle him to even more of it than he 
gains. The veto power seems at a distance, and to people not 
actually engaged in the business of government, so easy to exercise, 
that we are apt to underrate the courage and discretion really 
required to put it to proper use. But not to go back very far, we 
have only to recollect Johnson’s unfortunate endeavors to exercise it, 
and the ridicule and contempt with which he covered himself, to see 
that a blind obstinacy or a dogged adherence to a settled policy will 
not suffice for the struggle which necessarily begins when Con- 
gress and the President declare war upon one another under consti- 
tutional forms. It was a wise provision of the framers of the Con- 
stitution to retain the power, and it has proved the wisdom of most 
of the Presidents of the country that they have rarely exercised it. 
If it had never been exercised, we should have lost the opportunity 
of many salutary checks upon the excesses of popular passion ; if it 
had been exercised frequently, it would probably have so stimulated 
the passions it was designed to check that it would soon have been 
swept from the Constitution. That a President should hesitate 
before giving a flat negative to the proposal of a majority of both 
Llouses of Congress is not merely to be expected; it is, under ordinary 
circumstances, to be desired. 

The difliculties surrounding General Grant in the present instance, 
however, were far greater and more serious than in ordinary times— 
so serious that it was not for a moment supposed, ten days ago, by 
ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, that he would not sign the bill. 
Ile was in the diflicult position of a President who had gained power 
and consideration through the support of men who were his inferiors 
in many solid moral and intellectual qualities, who must remain in 
office for three years longer, and who must also, during those years, 
have support from some quarter in order to carry on the Adminis- 
tration at all. It was apparently an open question upon whom he 
could rely if he thwarted the inflation schemes of Morton, Logan, 
and Butler. Morton, Logan, and Butler have been really the 
most influential men at the national capital for some time, and if 
they and the President were to come to an open quarrel, what evi- 
dence was there that they and not he would carry the day? The 
inflationist leaders counted on the President as their man, and 
apparently they had good reason to do so. They assured him, too, 
that they represented the voice of the people on the currency ques- 
tion; and if they did not, who did? It is very true that the news- 
papers throughout the country represented the demands of the 
people in quite a different light ; but though we believe in this case 
the newspapers were right, and Messrs. Morton, Logan, and Butler 
wrong, it cannot be denied that in ordinary times a President who 
should in such matters rely on newspaper support entirely in a 
breach with Congress, would be adopting a very dangerous and 
ridiculous policy. According to the theory of a popular Government, 
the leading men of the two Houses of Congress ought to know far 
better than any one outside what is really demanded by the 
people. 

But it is not only the courage and discretion of the President in 
returning the bill that are so gratifying. The message which ac- 
companies the veto might easily have been written in such a way 
as to point out objections to this particular bill, and at the same 
time leave it open to Congress by some juggle or other to have 
hatched a “compromise” measure, which would have been even 
worse than this. It would have been perfectly easy to have written 
a message objecting to the bill for such reasons as the Controller of 
the Currency has been making public with regard to the reserves of 
the country banks, or because it was not definite enough as to the 
legal character of the $44,000,000, or for both these reasons: Gene- 
ral Grant has, however, struck not at the details, but at the inten- 
tion of the bill. He declines to sign it because it is designed as an 
inflation measure ; because he has always been opposed to irredeem- 





able paper-money ; and because the party which elected bim Presi- 
dent has over and over again declared itself in favor of a speedy 
return to a currency based en gold. This it is whieh really so 
enrages the infiationists in Congress. The message is a hard- 
money message, and the strongest argument contained in it is that 
they, the inflationists themselves, are pledged, and pledged solemnly 
and repeatedly, to support it. The message seems a death-blow to 
inflation during Grant's present term of office. Whatever we may 
think of Grant’s construction of the law as to the $44.600,000, or 
his economical views as to the relation between the wealth of the 
country aud the California mines, it seems perfectly clear that he is 
under none of the delusions of the infiationists as to the currency. 
He sees only one thing, that more currency means more broken pro- 
mises, and a furthes departure from the civilized standard of the 
world’s exchanges. 

Now that the inflation bubble is pricked, we shall probably see 
how baseless were the statements that the people of the West really 
desired the issue of a flood of paper-money. The only loud and 
pronounced expression of popular feeling on the subject, the only 
large and imposing meetings that have been held, even in the 
West, have been to oppose inflation. Those who think that there 
is any likelihood of a sectional struggle between the East on one 
hand, and the West and South on the other, or, at any rate, of a 
struggle ending in a victory for inflation, seem to forget what the 
actual relations existing between these divisions of the country are. 
The South is an impoverished and conquered country, which, if its 
prosperity is going to revive at all, must first gain the aid of 
Northern capital. It is absolutely dependent now for its very exist- 
ence on the North and on Europe. What it wants is European or 
Northern enterprise, capital, energy, and immigrants. To suppose 
that it is going to get these by means of the allurements of the very 
paper-money which the North and the principal European coun- 
tries denounce as being dishonest, is a very strange delusion; and 
to begin a great national campaign for the purpose of stimulating. 
the industries of the country and attracting capital and increasing 
credit, with loud and intimidating cries directed against the only part 
of the country which can give credit and has much accumulated 
capital, is an undertaking which will probably on reflection seem 
dangerous even to very confident Southern statesmen. As to the 
West, its business is carried on by Eastern and foreign capital. 
The very highways of commerce in the West are railroads built 
by the money of New York and New England men. Now, these 
New York and New England men have plainly said, during the last 
few weeks since the inflation agitation began: “ Your inflation 
schemes take away from us that feeling of security which is the 
only inducement we have tolend you money. The attempt made 
within the past year to plunder the railroads has shaken our confi- 
dence both in your good sense and in your honesty; and we do not 
mean to help you any more until we see whether on the currency 
question you are willing to behave like prudent and honorable bor- 
rowers, or whether you are really engaged in a desperate game of 
swindling and robbing your creditors.” 

The importance of the veto is heightened by the fact that it will 
strengthen the courts in their resistance to paper-money intrigue. 
The oniy ground on which any attempt has been made to hold the 
legal-tender enactments constitutional was the overwhelming ne- 
cessity of war. The decision of the Supreme Court was based en- 
tirely on this, and it would certainly be difficult to find in any de- 
cided case any warrant for the proposition that Congress bas au- 
thority to make new issues of paper legal-tender. It sometimes 
seems, as in the discussion of the transportation question, as if people 
had forgotten that there was such a body as the Supreme Court of 
the United States, invested with the power and charged with the 
duty of interpreting the Constitution as the supreme law of the land. 
But the inflationists may as weli confess that with the President 
against them, with public opinion against them, with at least half 
the Supreme Court and all the educated lawyers of the country 
against them, it will be up-hill work to create the great cheap-money 
party of which we have heard.so-much. 
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civil service. According to this statement of the Commissioner, a 


| Mrs. Helen M. Barnard, a female Bohemian or Washington corre- 
' spondent of the New York papers, after having been discharged 


ighty years of age, whose son came back from the war a } 


maimed soldier, to linger afew years in broken health, and then 


die of wounds and disease attributable solely to his military ser- | 


vice. Her application has been before the Pension Bureau about 
two years; the claim has been sent back, we believe, seven times 
for additional information or evidence, and she still drags her weary 
steps around, getting fresh affidavits, and waiting in poverty and 
suffering the final action of the Bureau. We cite this case merely 
because it is an ordinary one. There have been claims which wait- 
ed more than six years before they were finally allowed. There 
are said to be thousands which have been before the Bureau more 
than four years and are not yet disposed of. And there is hardiy a 
person in the Northern States who does not know of some invalid 
soldier or dependent woman who has thus had to suffer and wait. 
If any one believes that the cases which he knows of are exceptional 
or rare, his belief must be dispelled by a glance at the present condi- 
tion of the Pension Bureau. The last report, which has just emerged 


from the Congressional Printing-house, shows that “ the claims for | 


pension arising from the war of the rebellion” up to the 30th of 
June, 1873, remaining ‘“‘unadjudicated,” make up the frightful 
amount of 61,689. It may be interesting, too, to know that the 
cases of invalid soldiers and sailors amount, to 32,074, and those of 
mothers, widows, and orphans to 29,615. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, it may be said to have been thir- 
teen years since the pension-roll of the rebellion began. During that 
time 281,233 pensions have been allowed ; 58,581 have been rejected ; 
and, as we have before said, 61,689 are still pending “ unadjudicated.” 
The number of cases pending, therefore, exceeds the number of those 
rejected, and is nearly a fourth of those which have been allowed. 
In other words, thirteen years after the war began and nine vears 
after it closed, there are 61,689 persons, for the most part indigent 
and suffering, who are still waiting to be told whether they may or 
may not receive a pittance intended to be for their support. As to 
whether this great number is a reduction from that of the preceding 
year, and, indeed, as to the practical working of the Bureau, the re- 
port seems to be studiously evasive. While it is filled with imposing 


arrays of statistical information, it does not disclose the number of 


cases pending at the end of the preceding year, nor even state the 
number which have been rejected during the last year. There have 
been suspicions of late that the Pension Bureau is managed in what 
is called “the interest cf the Government,” or what is also called 
“the interest of economy,” and that an intentional part of 
its business has been to delay the settlement of cases, so as to bring 
the expenditures within the estimates, and to exclude and reduce 
the claims of these unfortunate persons by every ingenuity of rigid 
and narrow construction. The only information which the Commis- 
sioner furnishes on this subject of unadjudieated elaims is in a 
general remark, in which he says: “Greater satisfaction could be 
given to the public if Congress would be pleased to make a small 
addition to the clerical force ; but if reasonable time ean be granted 


without working injustice to claimants, the present force 
will be adequate to the demands made upon the office.” 


What the Commissioner means by saying “if reasonable time can be 
granted without working injustice toclaimants,” we do not under- 
take to explain. The use which he may make of “a small addition 
to the clerical force ” will presently appear. 

As to one of the causes of this extraordinary number of unadju- 
dicated claims, we now have some unexpected light. The Jayne 
and Sanborn investigations have so completely absorbed public at- 
tention that very few people are aware that most grave charges 
have been preferred against the Commissioner of Pensions, which 
are now before the Committee on Pensions in the House; nor that 
the Commissioner has published in the Washington newspapers what 
ig termed a “refutation,” but which is in fact a most extraordinary 
confession of everything that has ever been charged against the 





from the Treasury Departmeut upon the recommendation of the 
Fifth Auditor for “‘ general worthlessness and misehief-making,” was 
appointed in July, Is71, as a copyist in the Pension Bureau. Ae 

cording to the Commissioner, 
Office for duty.” She obtained leave to do her work out of the office, 
“which was discovered simply to be a means of evading the perfor- 
mance of any duty whatever.” An order served on her to re- 
port at the desk for duty, but ‘she never observed it,” and, ** per- 
sistently disregarding the order, she simply defied the Commis- 
sioner and only came to the office to draw her pay, while such 
vork as was sent to her home was so badly done, misspelled, and 


Was 


generally incorrect that it all had to be recopied in the office. 
“During this time the of a New York 
paper and had her seat daily in > gallery.” 
She was upon the roils just two years, and during that time she 
copied in July, 1871, two sheets, and in August, IS71, eight 
averaging about eighty names each, and “so incorrect as to be 
worthless.” This was “all the work she ever performed.” Aecord 
ing to the Commissioner, * her whole time was devoted to outsidk 
engagements and pursuits, leaving nothing to the 
except the regular visit on pay-day.” 


she was reporter 


) 
the reporters 


, 
Snects, 


Verninent 
Her brother, one E.G. Bar- 
nard, it also appears, “ enjoyed ninety-eight days’ leave of absence 
during a single year,” and boasted on the streets that as to the leave 
of absence “ he could defy the chief clerk, the Commissioner, and 
even the Secretary of the Interior.” As to this leave of absence the 
Commissioner says that it “ was had without my knowledge or con- 
sent,” yet, nevertheless, the man was paid as regularly as the most 
diligent clerk in the Bureau. Inasmuch as the leave of absence fs 
limited in the executive departments to thirty days, this leave of 
ninety-eight days, “without the knowledge or consent” of the Com- 
missioner, discloses the same species of ignorance in the Interior 
Department which has recently become s 


sury. 


09 prominent in the Trea- 


But beside this pair, one R. J. Winton was “ transferred” to the 
Pension Bureau on June 1, i872.“ Hinton had been in the Census 
Office,” says the Commissioner, “ drawing full pay as a clerk, and 
during the whole time had never rendered a day's service.” After 
his transfer to the Pension Bureau he “ never reported for duty, and 
never appeared except to draw his pay,” yet he remained in the 
Bureau until the Ist of April, 1873, at a salary of $100 per month. 

All of these facts we cull from the ‘‘defence” or “ refutation” of 
the Commissioner, addressed to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but here we may parenthetically state that Mr. Hinton 
comes upon the scene, and, in a letter to the New York 7ribune, says : 
“Tt is true, and I have so sworn, that the Republican Resident Ex- 
ecutive Committee caused my name to be placed on the rolls of the 
Census Bureau from the 19th of June, 1271, until the 3ist ef May, 
1872, when I was transferred to the Pension Bureau rolls.” “It is 
true that this was done for political purposes and services; it is true 
that I never rendered service in the Department or its Bureau; it is 
true that this could never have been done without the order of the 
Secretary of the Interior or the consent of the Commissioner of 
Pensions.” He adds: “ That official had to sign the rolls under 
which I drew this stipend, and he is personally and legally respon- 
sible for such act.” 

The explanations of the Commissioner are even more extraor- 
dinary than his admissions. “From the beginning,” he says, “J 
determined to drive this class of persons from my rolls. I finally 
succeeded.” And again he says: “I have sought to disencumber 
my roils of the persons who, through disinclination or incompetence, 
rendered no equivalent for the money they were filching from the 
Treasury under the forms of law.” But he then flatly contradicts 
himself by saving: “I was compelled at last to call the personal 
attention of the Secretary to these facts, when the man was promptly 
and properly discharged.” And he then makes the confession of his 
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own guilt and cowardice complete by adding that, in the effort to get 
rid of these people, “‘I have been most cordially sustained by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Interior.” Why it was that during the 
greater part of the three years that the Commissioner has been in 
olfice he made himself a particeps criminis in what he terms 
“filehing money from the Treasury under tbe furms of law,” 
he does not state, and why it was that he “had to struggle” and 
‘“‘ determine ” and “‘ be compelled” to seck their discharge when the 
Secretary stood ready “promptly” to discharge them, and both 
President and Secretary “ cordially sustained ” him in getting rid of 
them, demands some further explanation than he is willing to give. 
In his last official report there is this singular admission, which may 
have something to do with the matter: ‘‘On assuming the duties of 
the office of Commissioner of Pensions, fully one-fourth of the hours 
of official business was consumed by questions arising out of matters 
of appointments and removals, and that generally, too, from sources 
which could not be disregarded.” 





But the affair does not stop at this point. Mrs. Barnard comes 
promptly into the Washington newspapers with certificates from no 
less personages than the Washington postmaster, Mr. J. M. Edmunds, 
and the Assistant-Secretary of the Interior, Mr. B. F. Cowan. The 
postmaster states that he asked for her appointment “ on the score 
of political services and qualifications,” and that Mrs. Barnard did 
not expect to be relieved from work, and, indeed, preferred to have 
it. The Assistant-Secretary certities that she made repeated com- 
plaints to him “ that no work was given to her.” Upon these let- 
ters, and her own veracity, Mrs. Barnard declares that there was an 
atrocious attempt, on the part of the Commissioner, to drive her 
from office by not allowing her to work; and that for two years he 
was fraudulently undermining her in her clerkship. Be this as it 
may, and putting the two “ journalists” aside as utterly unworthy 
of credence, we have, nevertheless, the confession of the Commis- 
sioner that these people, with his connivance, were “ filching” 
money from the Treasury, and doing nothing else, while 50,000 
people were waiting for the support which the country has again 
and again decreed that they should have; and with it the testimony 
of the Assistant-Secretary of the Interior, that a clerk came repeat- 
edly to him complaining of the same outrage and robbery, with the 
difference only that the Commissioner of Pensions was exclusively 
the guilty party. 

But the disgraceful story does not stop even here. The charges 
against the Commissioner are fourteen in number, and all that we 
have said relates to but one of them. He is charged with misap- 
propriation of the contingent fund ; with keeping his son in office as 
stationery clerk, when he knew of his purloining public property ; 
with furnishing his private ‘‘ apartments ” at the cost of the Govern- 
ment; and with a dozen things beside equally dishonorable. A few 
of these the Commissioner flatly denies; but as to the others, his 
defence is little more than a confession. Mrs. Barnard is probably 
not the most exemplary of accusers, but she has found in the Com- 
missioner himself a witness on whose testimony alone he ought to 
be impeached. 

And this has been the state of affairs in the Pension Office since 
Mr. Cox was driven from the Department of the Interior, and his 
attempt to purify his portion of the civil service and confine the 
Pension Bureau to the work of the Government and the welfare of 
the unfortunate men and women awaiting its movements, was be- 
spattered with ridicule and reproach. It is certain now that all 
that was predicted by the friends of reform at that time falls short 
of this disgraceful narration.by the head of the Bureau. Consider- 
ing that the soldiers and sailors have been taken under the especial 
protection of both political parties, and that they were for a long 
time regularly “ platformed ” whenever politicians got together in 
conventions, it would seem, apart from the dictates of decency 
and humanity, as if they might have been spared from the 
general sacrifice required of everybody else. It is now some 
time since Messrs. Morton, Conkling, Cameron, and Logan have re- 
freshed the country with the assurance that “we possess the best 
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civil service in the world”; and the country may now be able to 
perceive that their object in driving Mr. Cox out of the Depart- 
ment was to bring about this disgraceful condition of its affairs, and 
that their loudest encomiums of the civil service were uttered at the 
very time when they were doing their utmost to degrade it. 
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FRANCE.—THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Paris, April 10, 1874. 

tT cabinet of the manuscripts of the National Library in the Rue 

Richelieu is probably the richest in the world. Avy Frenchman or any 
foreigner with good references is allowed to work in it. Its catalogue is in 
itself a most interesting work, which was only begun a few years ago. It was 
not easy, even for the best palographists, to establish a chronological and 
rational order among go many documents, which had been accumulating for 
two centuries in the National Library. The first volume of this catalogue 
appeared in 1869; its first chapters contained all that concerned the manu- 
scripts of the Bible, the theological works, the novelists, the historians, and 
the poets of the Middle Ages. It then reviewed the remains of the fifteenth 
century and of the first half of the sixteenth century. This sixteenth cen- 
tury may almost be called the heroic age of French history. As the Duc 
d’Aumale justly observes in his ‘ Princes de Condé’ : 








‘The sixteenth century is the age of great characters, as the following 
century is the age of noble characters. History in general is not well adapted 
to formulas, and we would not attach to this too rigorous a sense. If, how- 
ever, we compare for a moment the time of Louis XIV. with the period 
which extends from the beginning of the reign of Francis I. and of Charles V. 
to the end of the Thirty Years’ War, we cannot help being struck with the 
contrast between the eminent men of these two epochs. On one side, there is 
independence of mind, originality of conception, prompt and bold execution 
of extreme resolutions, audacity in crime or heroism in virtus; on the other, 
a manly and noble genius, but within rules, self-possessed, among all the 
contemporaries of the Great King. The historical figures during the first 
period all present a distinct type; in the second, they have a sort of family 
likeness, as if they had been cast in the same mould.” 


Students of history will find in the second volume of the catalogue 
of the French manuscripts a very rich mine for their researches in this six- 
teenth century. The volume begins with 1550, and goes as far as the 
death of Richelieu. It covers therefore nearly a century, but it may justly 
be said that the beginning of the seveuteenth century had still the historical 
character of the sixteenth. The great eras of time cannot well be limited 
by the beginning or by the end of a century. 

One of the results of the long reign of Louis XIV. was to destroy even 
the memories of the troubled times which had preceded. France lost, as it 
were, in its new and magnificent unity the consciousness of its past doubts, 
divisions, and agitations. The fame of Sully, of Duplessy-Mornay, of Henri 
de Rohan, of D’ Aubigné, was almost lost ; even the figure of Henri IV. seemed 
for a time smaller than the figure of Louis XIV. Moliére, Racine, Corneille, 
La Fontaine, Bossuet, Fénelon, Labruyére, became the leaders of intellect 
instead of Rabelais and Montaigne. But whoever would arrive at a fair 
understanding—I will not only say of French history, but of the French 
genius—will always return to the early sources of our literature. There is a 
freshness and a sort of naiveté in the books and in the historical documents 
of the reigns of the Valois and of the first Bourbon, which is not to be found 
in after-times. 

It is impossible to give an account of a catalogue. As many as thirty 
thousand manuscript pieces are noticed in this one. The original letters 
especially are very numerous, and [I will only mention, among the corre- 
spondents, Catherine de Médicis, Diane de Poitiers, Mary Stuart, Jeanne 
d’Albret, Marguerite of France, Marguerite of Navarre, Henri II., Charles 
IX., Henri II!., Henri [V., and Louis XIII. There are many letters of An- 
toine de Bourbon, King of Navarre, of the famous Constable of Mont- 
morency, who was, however, more used to the sword than to the pen, and 
was not much acquainted with orthography; but most of these personages 
were generally accompanied by a secrétaire de la main (which means 
a man who was only a hand, and to whom they dictated their 
letters). I will mention also the Prince de Condé, the Princes de Guise, 
Coligny, the Due de Montpensier, the Duc d’Alengon, the ambassadors of 
Spain and Italy. Many curious details on the administration and on the 
finances will be found in the letters of Sully, of Sillery, of Pomponne, of the 
President Jeannin. The letters of Richelieu have of course the greatest 
importance ; they are conceived in the proud and haughty style of the man ; 
some of them are, in a literary sense, quite worthy of Pascal or Bossuet. 
One of the most valuable manuscripts mentioned in the catalogue is Bran- 
t6me’s ‘ Life of the Great Captains,’ covered with notes in his own hand. 
Among many letters, I will only cite one, dictated by Henry III. for the 
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Queen Louise de Vaudemont, two hours after he had been struck by his as- 
sassin, Jacques Clément : 

“This morning as I was engaged in business, the Sire de Bellegarde 
alone being in my chamber, my procureur-général [I find no words to trans- 
late the title of this officer] brought me a young Jacobiv monk, who said 
he had letters and a message for me from the first president of my Court of 
Parliament. After having bowed to me, and given me these false letters of 
the said president, as he intimated that he had something secret to say to 
me. I ordered the Sire de Bellegarde and the procureur-général to retire. 
Then this wickedand unhappy man gave me witha knife a blow which might 
have killed me. But God, who protects kings, and who would not have His 
humble servant fall, on account of the high reverence he always had for 
those who are engaged in His service. has preserved my life by His holy 
grace, 80 that I hope ina few days to recover my health, as well by the be- 
lief in myself as by the help of the doctors and surgeons, who have seen 
my wound and ascertained that there is no danger, of which I would advise 
you at once. Written from the Bridge of St. Cloud, the first of August, 
1589.” 
The hopes of the king were an illusion and he died soon afterwards. 

Many interesting papers concern the numerous conspiracies which threat- 
ened the power and sométimes the life of Richelieu. The Queen-Mother, 
Marie de Médicis, had been first exiled to the chateau of Compiégne; she 
contrived to escape, and then fled to Holland. It is proved now that the 
King of England made himself the intermediary between the Queen-Mother 
and her son, who, though he always bore the tyranny of Richelieu, could not 
help encouraging his enemies. Marie de Médicis constantly urged her son to 
recall her to France. The King asked on the subject the written opinion of 
many of his councillors—of Séguier, of Bullion, of Chavigny, of Desnoyers: 
Either from fear of Richelieu or for patriotic reasons, they all advised the 
King to keep his mother in exile. When the King of England could no 
longer be of use to her, and since her presence in London had embittered the 
diplomatic relations of the two courts, Marie de Médicis retired to Cologne, 
where she died. The National Library possesses a very curious manuscript 
under this title: ‘A Narrative, in the form of a Journal, of what took place 
in Cologne between the Officers of the Queen Marie de Médicis, from the 3d 
July, 1642, the day of her death, till the 10th November of the same year.” 
This manuscript has never been published, and gives some curious details. 
The officers of the Queen, named Rioland, de Marcé Daguin, and Garnier, as 
soon as the Queen was dead, made an inventory of all she possessed. The 
Queen had many debts; she owed money to her own treasurer, to many 
merchants. She had pawned, afew days before her death, a silver wash-stand 
and a drinking-goblet. Here is a passage from the narrative : 

“A few moments after the death, the said officers being in the room of 
the said Rioland, some other officers of the household told them that it was 
very strange that the gowns of the Queen were already disposed of; that as 
soon as she had breathed her last breath, Madame de Fabroni [ Fabroni was 
the Italian favorite of the Queen] had taken away a golden crucifix which 
Her Majesty clasped in her hands, as well as another crucifix which came 
from Saint Charles Borromeo, and which Her Majesty held in great reverence. 
She was also on the point of taking out of the cabinets of the Queen many 
objects, in order to give them to those who would ask for them. She had 
divided the watches of the Queen between herself and the maids, as well 
those which were near the bed as those which were in the cabinets. On seeing 
which, the said gentlemen, Rioland, de Marcé Daguin, and Garnier, having 
entered into the rooms of Her Majesty, and having verified the aforesaid, 
represented to Mademoiselle Silvage that it would be well to keep all that 
was in the house, especially what was in the room and in the cabinet of which 
she had the care, in order that nothing should be stolen or lost; that in her 
quality of first maid, this belonged to her charge. As for the watches and 
objects which had already been stolen, those who had them should bring 
them back.” 

Fabroni, the favorite of the unfortunate mother of Louis XIII., had al- 
ready concealed in a drawer four thousand jacobuses ; he had already sent, a 
few days before, to his brother in Rome a sum of nearly thirty thousand 
écus. Such was the miserable end of the princess whose triumphal mar- 
riage had been painted by Rubens, and who seems, in his magnificent pic- 
tures, more a goddess than a queen. Fabroni was on the point of leaving 
Cologne when the Elector stopped him. Fabroni was in possession of all 
the papers of the Queen ; he alone knew where she had pawned some of her 
jewels. Marie de Médicis bad the finest pearls then known in the world ; 
though she had not mentioned them in her will, it was known that she had 
destined them for the Queen of France; and she had also intended to give 
another string, only second in beauty to the first, to the Queen of England. 
The Elector seems to have bebaved well in this difficult matter. He contrived 
to get the jewels out of the hands of the Jews. He seut a courier to the King 
of France, and meanwhile he supported the persons belonging to the house- 
hold of the deceased Queen. On the 10th of August an order of the King’s was 
sent from Fontainebleau, intimating “that the gentlemen Rioland, de Mareé, 
and Garnier should take charge of Her Majesty’s house till the arrival of .an 
envoy of the King; that no payment should be made to Fabroni on the 
goods of her deceased Majesty, no nourishment given to him; and that he 





should not be allowed to take anything away asa legacy, or under any other 
pretext.” We read, further on in this note of the King, these lines concern 

ing the most famous diamond in the world: “ As for the big diamond of Her 
Majesty, called the Sancy, sold in Holland, though no mention of it was 
made in the paper read to the said officers by the secretary, nevertheless 
Baron von Hullinchoen has declared that only 70,000 livres ‘«d been re- 
ceived from the Dutch merchant, though the diamond was pledged for 75, 

000 livres, and that the sale was made to satisfy this engagement ; on which 
it was repeated to him that the diamond had been sold without necessity aud 
for the fourth part of its value.” 

These may seem Very trifling details ; 
interesting in two ways: were, mankind 
from the highest summits, as Bossuet does in his ‘ Universal History * or 
Montesquieu in his ‘Greatness and Fall of the Romans,’ or it must enter 
into the smallest details of life, like Saint-Simon or Tacitus. It must either 
resemble one of those adinirable drawings of Raphael or Michael Angelo, 
where genius is, so to speak, revealed to itself aud becomes creative; or it 
ought to be like the Dutch pictures, which show us the im 
minute parts of existence, the realities of life. The on] 
dent when he once enters iuto the world of manuscripts, of memories--a 
world without limits—is of getting lost, and of being unable to turn 
many objects to any subjective studies. He who would 
so, a thousand lives, sometimes forgets to live his own. 
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“POPULARIZING ART.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Our attention has been called to an article which appeared in the 
Nation of March 12, 1874, signed by C. E. Norton of Cambridge, Mass., and 
entitled “ Popularizing Art in America.” Without condescending to refute 
the witty and graphic account of the conversation reported to have taken 
place between Mr. Norton and our senior, we owe it to our own honor to 
state most distinctly that none of our statues have ever been sold and sent 
to the United States as the production of American artists, thereby evading 
the 10 per cent. duty; this can be proved by the triplicate invoices which 
are filed in the U. S. Consulate in this city. 

We shall feel greatly obliged if you will kindly publish this declaration in 
your next issue for the information of Mr. Norton and your other readers. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
Eyre & MATTEINI. 

FLoReNcE, No. 7 Via Maggio, April 3, 1874. 


[Readers of the Nation will remark that Messrs. Eyre & Matteini 
assume that it was to their practices that Mr. Norton’s letter re- 
lated. They were not named in his letter. In stating that “ none 
of our statues have been sold and sent to the United States as the 
production of American artists,” we presume that they mean none 
of their copies of ancient or modern works, and do not refer to the 
statues of which the design is due to themselves or their foreman,— 
ED. NATION. ] 


THE PEAKS OF OTTER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A correspondent of your journal, who signs himself “ Blue Ridge,” 
in your issue of April 16, apparently takes exception to my statements con- 
cerning my visit to the South Peak of Otter in Virginia. “ Blue Ridge” 
meutions Mr. Horsley’s farm-house as the only one in the Gap, but “ Blue 
Ridge” isin error; as another one, which I spoke of as the “ primitive hotel,” 
since it ix now frequented by such travellers as pause for repose after scaling 
the Peak, certainly does stand there. As to the hotelof which “ Blue Ridge” 
speaks, as “burned down the year previous,’ I never heard of it. With 
regard to the remarks of “ Blue Ridge ” on the subject of the summit of the 
South Peak of Otter, I trust it will be sufficient for me to state that, 
in company with Mr. Champney, the artist of the ‘Great South’ series, [ 
spent several hours upon tbat summit, and can and do affirm that the pic- 
ture which heads the Virginia article in the April Scribner is an exact repre- 
sentation of the rocky formation which now crowns the peak. As to any 
balanced rock which may have been “rolled off from its dizzy perch several 
years ago” I know nothing, and consequently had no intention of referring 
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“o euch rock. The topmost one, upon which we climbed, is the one which I 
have uttempted to describe. Our only companion, the negro wagoner who 
carried us from Liberty to the peak. made no allusion to the stone which 
* Blue Ridge” says is described in Porte Crayon’s sketches of the locality ; 
nor did Th ippen to hear of it from any of the gentlemen with whom I 


j 


afterwards talked of my visit. The great boulder which now crowns the 


summit certainly trembles in a strong wind; but it is by no means a rock 


which any young scamps could roll down the precipice. Relying upon your 
habitual courtesy to find room for this statement in your columns, I aw, 


Yours respectiully, EDWARD KING. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA BLACKS. 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: I wish respectfully to offer some criticism, based on personal expe- 
rience, upon a single passage in the Nation of April 18, waiving all comment 
on the rest of the editorial article in which it occurs. The passage to which 
I refer is as follows: 

“ There is undoubtedly a good deal of difference among the South Caro- 
lina negroes in intelligence and morality. Among the small number of 
negroes in the cities who have always been free there is a good deal of indus- 
try, intelligence, and good conduct. But the average of intelligence among 
the rest is very low—so low that they are but slightly above the level of ani- 
ma's. On the sea-coast and ou the rivers they talk an outlandish idiom 
which is so different from English that in the witness-box they are with dif- 
ficulty understood by judge or jury ; and when on the jury itself they must 
certainly be very far from understanding either the address of counsel or the 
charge of the judge.” 

The assertion is here distinctly made—not in an electioneering speech, 
not in a newspaper-correspondent’s hurried letter, but in a journal claiming 
some deliberation and something of a judicial character—that the mejority 
of the adult population of a State, all those in South Carolina, namely, who 
were born slaves, ‘are but slightly above the level of animals.” I think that 
I should mentally question this statement if made of any race nominally 
professing the Christian religion, even if I had never seen that race. But 
when I remember that the class here mentioned is one which I have known 
very intimately, and have reason to remember all my life with love and 
gratitude, I certainly ought not to withhold my frank dissent. 

It was my lot, during the late civil war, to be for two years the colonel of 
a colored regiment, enlisted chiefly in the Sea Islands of South Carolina. 
There were times when, for weeks together, I hardly saw a white face, except 
those of my own commissioned officers. There were other times when I had 
white troops also under my command, or was placed side by side with them. 
I thus saw the colored race under the conditions of solitude and of society, 
and saw them tried by one of the severest of all tests—that of military dis- 
cipline. I also knew a great deal about the family affairs and social relations 
of my men, and of the life on the plantations, where the slaves were just 
freed. And so unlike was my whole experience to the verdict of the Nation, 
as above quoted, that I should almost suppose that we were speaking of dif- 
ferent races of men. 

“ But slightly above the level of animals.” If the religious sentiment is 
the lowest in our nature, and that which especially links us with brutes, then 
this phrase is appropriate to the Sea-Island negroes—not otherwise; for the 
religious sentiment is an essential part of their temperaments, and there is 
nothing in history more wonder({ul than the manner in which their unfalter- 
ing faith has held them up during long years of oppression. I observe that 
the same number of the Nation which I have quoted contains a courteous 
notice of alate book upon the “‘ Hampton Singers.” If the music of the 
“ Tampton ” and the “ Jubilee ” singers puts its authors near the level of the 
brute creation, then the negroes of South Carolina are there; for it was 
among them that these plaintive melodies were first studied, recorded, and 
published to the world. 

It may be said that this was a merely sentimental piety, which found no 
outlet in actiop. Even if it were so, it would not, perhaps, be a combination 
altogether inconsisteut with human attributes. But it was not so. There 
was no more of lying, stealing, or unchastity in the regiment of which I 
speak than in the average of white regiments. There was decidedly less of 
drunkenness ; aud the absence of profanity was remarked by all visitors. I 
did not create this state of things; I found it on arriving. Nor did I find it 
in consequence of expeeting it, for it was quite unexpected. I was prepared 
to see much more degradation than ever showed itself, and to use much 
severer discipline than was ultimately needful. And if this was the condi- 
tion of the people alter years of slavery, it is impossible for me to believe 
that the few years since the war have deprived them of human attributes, 
and even of iutelligible speech. 

As to the matter of language, I can only say that I never found any se- 





rious difficulty, from the beginning, in making them understand me or in 
understanding them; nor can I see how any man of fair education should 
find such difficulty. I often see Irish men and women who are far more 


| obtuse, and who use a far more perplexing dialect than I ever encouutered 

} on the Sea Islands; and, if this is the experience of a Northern man, it is 

|. . a . . . . 
inconceivable that a Southern jedge or jury should have any serious diffi- 


culty in understanding the South Carolina negroes in court. 

It may not be improper to point out, in conciusion, that no testimony to 
mental or moral character can be more uvimpeachable than that of officers 
as regards their soldiers, for no other class of men are put under such 
heavy bonds to form correct judgments. Every officer risks his life on 
his own knowledge of his men. With others, it is merely a matter of 
more or less curious observation; with him it is life or death. He never 
lies down to sleep that he does not risk all on the vigilance and courage of 
his sentinels. There ig not a day when mere stupidity, the mere miscon- 
struction of an order, may not involve him in disaster. That he has sur- 
vived to tell his story is indeed some evidence that his story is true, and 
that he really found his men to be what he claims that they were. Itis one 
of the merits of war that its tests are sharp and unequivocal. 


Zz. We ee 
Newponr, R. I., April 19, 1874. 


[Our assertion was too sweeping, and should have been con- 
fined to the class of negroes mentioned in the sentence immedi- 
ately succeeding that dwelt upon by our correspondent--namely, the 
negroes of the low-country, where the rice cultivation is carried 
on. These, as we personally know, are just about as degraded as 
Mr. Pike describes them to be; and considered in their capacity as 
legislators for an American State, to say of them that they are not 
much above the level of the brute is not a departure from sub- 
stantial accuracy. And in no walk of life do they show them- 
selves to be other than a very degraded race of human beings. 
“T, W. H.” speaks of the religious fervors of the South Carolina 
negro. For that matter, very few indeed are the tribes of men 
destitute of religion. That the Christian religion is of much 
force as a rule of life in the minds of the people who made 
the songs of which “T. W. H.” speaks, we are convinced that 
no ene who has lived much among them, and observed them 
intelligently and closely, would ever assert. But such observers 
are not numerous in any field of observation, and are particu- 
larly rare under circumstances such as ten vears ago surrounded 
the negro and his white enemies and friends. But whatever his 
capacity, and whatever his general merits and demerits as a man, 
he has succeeded in carrying South Carolina a long way on the road 
to ruin. He has, to be sure, had the help of native Carolinians 
such as Governor Moses, and of imported statesmen such as Mr. 
Niles G. Parker, but it is clear that he could have cone it without 
them, and that they could not have done it without him. We are 
not concerned about the negro’s place in nature, and have no sym- 
pathy with any effort to depreciate him or to exalt him; but as a 
South Carolina legislator, he is merely a horrible failure. We desire 
here to correct an error into which we fell as regards Judge Carpen- 
ter, mentioned as a native Carolinian in the article about which our 
correspondent writes. He isa Northerner by birth; and he became 
an object of distrust to the negroes by taking a prominent place as 
a Conservative. His party made him a candidate for the governor- 
ship. His vote for Grant was cast in 1863 and not in 1872.—Eb. 








Notes. 


searing & BROS. publish immediately Mr. Motley’s ‘John of Barne- 

veld’ and Dr. Schweinfarth’s ‘Heart of Africa.’——Lee & Shepard 
have in preparation for the fall school-term a ‘ Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,’ by Col. T. W. Higginson, which is expected to make a vol- 
ume of 300 pages, with illustrations and maps. Dickens’s ‘ Child’s History 


of England’ is said to have been Mr. Higginson’s model. J. R. Osgood & 
Co, are to become the American publishers of Baedeker’s guide-books. 

Besides the map of New York City in 1728 mentioned lost week, Mr. F. B. 
Patterson has published a fae-simile of David Franks’s New York Directory for 
17°6—the first ever issned. It contains less than & thousand names (repre- 
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senting some 24,000 inhabitants), and a comparison of it with the map shows 


that in fifty years the’strictly urban population of the island had not expanded 
beyond Frankfort Street.——We have received the first number of Equity, 
“a Journal ef Christian Labor Reform,” published at North Abington, 
Mass. It says of Mr. Ruskin that * he is the ablest writer in behalf of labor 
who has lived in modern times"; and the original matter in the paper is 
quite in keeping with this opinion.——Mr. Emerson has really, it appears, 
been named a candidate for the lord-rectorship of the University of Glas- 
gow by one of the parties among the students, and has consented to stand, 
and to perform the duties of the office if elected. In his letter of accept- 
ance, he speaks of sending an affirmative reply “by the ocean-telegraph ”"— 
a@ phrase which may remind us that * Cable” is an innovation which the 
purist is still permitted to reject.——Mr. Charles Eliot Norton is lecturing 
in Boston on Turfer and his work. His illustrations consist of a number of 
original sketches and drawings by Turner himself, mostly the property of 
the lecturer; about as many copies of drawings; all the published and three of 
the unpublished plates of the Liber Studiorum, and some miscellaneous 
proofs touched by Turner. A list of the foregoing has been printed at the 
University Press, Cambridge, together with a quarto Catalogue of the plates 
of the Liber Studiorum. The List has bound up with ita fac-simile of a page 
of Ruskin’s handwriting, on which he has carefully imitated several sketches 
from Turner's note-books; aud the Catalogue is enriched, not only with an 
introduction and with copious notes to the several plates, but also with helio- 
type reproductions of three etchings, viz.: “ The Smugglers—Ilint Castle ” 
“ Little Devil’s Bridge over the Russ”; and “ Procris and Cephalus.” 


—For the more perfect cataloguing of the Barton collection in the Bos- 
ton Public Library, the Superintendent would like to ascertain the number 
of early Shakspere rarities in this country, and to hear of the present own- 
ers of any of the following: (1) First folio, 1623; (2) second folio, 1632; 
(3) third folio, 1663 and 1664; (4) fourth folio, 1685; (5) any separate 
issues of single plays before 1700; (G6) ditto of altered plays before 1700; 
(7) ditto of the so-called spurious plays; (8) any of ‘Venus and Adonis’ 
before 1700; (9) of ‘ Lucrece’ before 1656; (10) of the ‘ Passionate Pil- 
grim’ before 1613; (11) Sonnets, 1609; (12) Poems, 1640. 

— “Bullion” writes us as follows: A correspondent of the Nation, a 
week or two ago, proposed to drop the “promise to pay” from the green 
back and have it read only “ One Dollar: E pluribus unum,” ete. This is 
just what was done in the Colonies. After various issues, which promised 
to pay a number of very desirable things, later ones were made to read, 
“Twenty shillings, by Act of the Assembly,” ete. Instead of the Latiu 
motto for the new greenbacks proposed by your correspondent, I suggest a 
German one: “ Es kommt Nichts heraus.” 


—Dr. Hepburn’s ‘Japanese and English Dictionary,’ of which two 
editions printed in Shanghai in 1867 and 1872 have been exhausted, is the 
most important of the lexicographical helps to the study of the language 
which have been published since the reopening of Japan. In respect to the 
vocabulary, it is hardly so full as the Japanese-Portuguese dictionary of the 
early Jesuit missionaries, which has had the honor of republication in a 
French translation so lately as 1867; but it has a very great advantage 
over this in giving the Chinese character with which not only words of 
Chinese origin, but, for the most part, native Japanese words are written. 
Inasmuch as the difficulties of the language arise mainly from the method of 
writing, which is a most perplexing combination of ideographie and syllabic 
elements, one who wishes to master the written language will secure if pos- 
sible the Shanghai edition of Dr. Hepburn’s dictionary. There must, how- 
ever, be many, especially in Japan, who are concerned chiefly with the 
spoken language, and to such the abridged edition, published under the 
author’s superintendence in this city by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., will be 


hardly less useful, and far more convenient in form. The words, whether 


Chinese or Japanese, are given only in the Roman character, and a few of | 


the less common words and some of the examples are omitted; but the re- 
duction in the size of the volume, which is hardly one-sixth that of the 
larger work, has beeu effected mainly by the use of a smaller type and thinner 
paper. 

his Japanese grammar (Leiden, 1462) announced as vearly ready, is still de- 
layed, to the great regret of all interested in Japanese studies. His grammar 
is so excellent that the dictionary could not fail to add greatly to the presevt 
facilities for the study of the language. Prof. W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial 
Polytechnic School, Yedo, the writer of a series of interesting papers in 
recent numbers of the Japan Mail on the “@ld and the New Education in 
Japan,” has given in ‘The New Japan First Reader® (San Francisco and 
Yokohama, 1873) an illustration of the method of teachi 
considers best suited to the wants of the Japanese. In point of grammatical 
structure, the reading exercises are uniformly simple, but in view of the 





1¢ Engiish which he 


The appearance of the dictionary which Hoffmann in the preface of 


following “ remarkable story,” whieh we take from the Geographical May 


zine for April. 


wrote home and reueunced all further claim to his allowa 
ment of Yedo thereupon instituted enquiries in 


| ecannet but admit.” 


SS — = 


maturer age of Japanese students, he has not thought it necessary to confine 
himself to the same easy and limited vocabulary and narrow range of ideas 
found in the average American school-book of this name. 


—Doubiless some of our Methodist contemporaries ean throw light 


It was told at a meeting of the Geographical Section of the 


mperial Russiau Geographical Society by “General Heine, late in the 


United States service,” in a paper on the progress of civilization in Japan 


“ A young Japanese who was sent to America to study, receiving from 


if 


his Government an allowance of $1,000 per annum, eubraced Christianity 
; and became a Methodist. According to Japanese law, he was panishable by 
death. Considering he was bound to notify the fact to his Government, he 


ce rhe Geven 
America into the manper im 


which the voung man was following his studies: the result of these being in 
his favor, all the reply that he obtained from the Japanese Government in 
answer to his notification was an increase of bis annual allowance to 


$1,500.” 


—In addition to the letter of Messrs. Eyre & Matteini, published in 
another place, we have received from “ B. 8." a communication dated Flo- 
rence, April 2, which we should be glad to print if we had room. Onr 
correspondent was moved to write us by Mr. Norton’s letter in the Nation of 
March 12, the general truth of which he thinks “ disinterested observers 
He, however, sees a good as well as bad side in tho 
“ popularizing of art” for American customers, and argues the ease plausi 
bly, though, as we have said, at greater length than we can afford space for, 
He cites an instance of a piece of Italian sculpture by an artist previonsiy 
unknown, which, at the great exhibition at Milan last summer, received the 
first prize and universal praise, aud which was sold to the Khedive of Egypt 
for $5,000 asa high price. ‘Much more,” adds * B.S." “is often paid by 
Americans to their ceuntrymen for works which no foreigner would buy.” 
He concludes that artists are the dupes of their patrons rather than the re- 
verse, and *‘ cannot be blamed for mistaking their true status as artists when 
they find their works so highly prized and paid for by those to whom they 
offer them.” There is still another consideration which has been brought 
out in the discussion excited by Mr. Healy's letter to the World in the Ltalian 
press. The Gazzetta @Iialia declares il protezionismo in arte per ragione 
di finanza to be the root of the evil. In other words, non-American art 
cannot enter this country without denationalizing itsell, inasmuch as our 
tariff imposes a duty of 50 per cent. on works of art in precious stones, of 39 
per cent. on wood-carvings, and of 10 per cent. on sculpture, but exempts 
the products of American artists. This is what tempts our sculptors to 
employ Italian workmen to eke out their designs, or wholly to furnish them, 
and thus literally make a traffic of their birthright. 
that but little of this sort ef thing is done at Florence. It is, however, dis- 
cussed by the Gazzetta del Popolo and Corriere Italiano of that city (and, 
in opposition to protection, by the Giornale Artistico) as a living question, 
of immediate coneern to Italian art, which it both represses and debases. 
These papers state that the charges brought by Mr. Healy had already. in a 
general way, been advanced by Sr. Angiolo Togna in his ‘Memoirs of a 
Courier,’ published in Florence in 1573. 


“B.S.” is of opinion 


—Proveneal scholars will be glad to learn that Dr. Mahn of Berlin has 
lately completed his arduous task of editing the Provengal lyrics from the 
various manuscripts of [taly, France, and England. He began this under- 
taking in 1846 with ‘ Die Werke der Troubadours,’ which was at first a mere 
reprint of Raynouard, Rochegude, and Galvani, already become scarce. Be 
fore the second volume was published, in 1255, Dr. Mabn had been able to 
make and obtain copies of the most important manuscripts, and gave his 
work henceforth a different ‘Die Werke der 


character. He completed 


| Troubadours’ by publishing, in 1855, the epic poem of Girartz de Rossilho, 


and, in 1858, an edition of all the poems of Guiraut de Riqnier, both from 
MSS. in the Paris National Library. There was still wanting an edition of 
the lyrie poets, based on a comparison of the various manuscripts ; this, too, 
Dr. Mabn undertook in 1856, and has just completed in four volumes (‘ Die 
Gedichte der Troubadours.’ Berlin: 1856-1873). 
ferent texts of the same poem are given. 


In most cases several dif- 
Unfortunately, the necessity of 
economy has compelled the editor to issue but a small edition (two hundred 
and tifty copies), and to save space he has printed the poetry like prose, so 
that it is almest as difficult to read as in the original MSS. Besides the 
Ivrics, this work includes the entire epic of Girartz de Rossilho, from the 
Bodician MS., all former editions having lacked about five hundred 
lines of the begivuving. Dr. Mahn is known in this country chiefly as the 
author of the etymologies in the last edition of ‘ Webster's Dictionary.’ Al- 
though he has devoted himself especially to Provengal, he is a scholar of a 
wide range, and we have to thank him for texts more accessible and better than 
those of Raynouard and otbera. We hope he may complete aud publish the 
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grammar and dictionary promised in 1846, and which, especially the diction- 
ary, are sadly needed. 


An indication of the growing interest taken in Provengal in Germany is 
to be found in the choice of the life and work of one of the Troubadours for the 
subject of a university dissertation. We have before us an excellent one by 
Hans Bischoff: ‘ Biographie des Troubadours Bernhard von Ventadorn ’ (Git- 
tingen, 1873). It contains, among other valuable information, an exama- 
tion of the Provengal peculiarity of concealing the object of the poet’s affec- 
tion under disguised names, which often renders it very difficult to classify 
or arrange chronologically the poems of many of the troubadours. Paul 
Meyer has just published (Franck, Paris) a ‘ Recueil d’anciens Textes Bas- 
Latins, Provengaux et Frangais, accompagné de deux Glossaires,’ for the use 
of the scholars at the Ecole des Chartes. The first part, containing the Bas- 
Latins et Provencaux, is all that is yet published. The work is intended to 
furnish the scholars with texts and glossaries, and give a chronological view 
of the development of old French and Provengal. It contains a number of 
inedita, and the texts are carefully edited from the best MSS. It seems to 
us scarcely to take the place of Bartsch’s Chrestomathies (‘ Provengale’ 
and ‘de l’ancien francais’), which contain, beside texts and glossaries, ad- 
mirable condensed grammars. Still avother work in this department is 
Albert Stemming’s ‘Der Troubadour -Jaufre Rudel, sein Leben und seine 
Werke’ (Kiel, 1873). The above monograph is remarkable from the fact 
that the author has been able to consult all the manuscripts containing Ra- 
del’s poems, and so for the first time to establish the original text with some 
degree of certainty. -Jaufre Rudel is interesting on account of a romantic 
incident in his life, thus narrated by the old biographer of the troubadour: 

“.Jaufre Rudel of Blaya was a very noble man, prince of Blaya, and be 
fell in love with the Countess of Tripoli without seeing her, on account of 
the good he heard tell of her by the pilgrims who came from Antioch, and be 
made about her many poems with good tunes and short verses. From his 
desire to behold her, he became a crusader and went to sea, and he fell ill in 
the ship, and was taken to an inn at Tripoli for dead. It was made known 
to the countess, and she came to his bed, and took him in her arms, and he 
knew it was the countess, and recovered his senses, and thanked God that 
his life had been spared until he had seen her, and so he died in her arms, 
and she had him buried in the mansion of the Templars, and that very day 
she became a nun, because of the grief she bad for his death.” 

The editor very successfully defends this story against the idea which has 
been advanced that it is a myth. 


—We have noticed a very strange mistranslation in Mr. Dickson’s admi- 
rable translation of Mommsen’s ‘ History of Rome’ (Vol. IV., p. 272, Ameri- 
can edition). It is speaking of the Helvetian chief Orgetorix, ‘‘ with 10,000 
retainers, not reckoning the bondsmen and the debtors.” Now, Caesar’s words 
(B. G. i. 4) are familiam, clientes, and oberatos ; and one would naturally 
render the first “‘bondmen” and the second “retainers.” And, in fact, on 
referring to the original, we find that this is what Mommsen intended; the 
word rendered “retainers” is Knechten, that rendered *‘bondmen” is 
Hirigen, terms which precisely correspond to Cesar’s words. The two 
expressions should therefore be interchanged in the English translation. 
Another slight mistake is found Vol. I., p. 246, 8th line from bottom, where 
the word “not” should be struck out. We may observe here that the new 
map of Roma Urbs in Kiepert’s ‘ Atlas Antiquus’ is attributed to Mommsen 
and is modified in accordance with the recent excavations in Rome. The 
most important change from the earlier editions is the situation of the Comi- 
tium, which Kiepert formerly placed at the lower end of the Forum, but which 
is now placed on the northern side of the upper end, separated from the 
Forum by the street which passes under the arch of Septimius Seveurs. This 
map, like the others of the set, can be got separately, at the cost of six silber- 
groschen. 


—About a year ago it was reported that a genuine Pheenician inscription 
had been discovered in Brazil. The news was widely circulated, and must have 
given great satisfaction to those archeologists who are prepared to die in the 
faith that America was peopled by the lost tribes of Israel. Meantime, but 
little progress appears to have been made towards solving the question whether 
Shapira swindles are not as practicable in Brazil as in Judea. The stone bear- 
ing the inscription was said to have been found on the land of a Sr. Costa 
(according to one story; of a Sr. Ferraz, according to another) near 
Parabyba—the town of that name north of Pernambuco, or, if you please, the 
Parahyba of Rio de Janeiro. In whose keeping it now is, we are not in- 
formed. The Historic Institute of Brazil has a so-called original copy of the 
inscription, and a fac-simile of this has been forwarded to the editor of O Novo 





with making a translation of it. The substance of this is{that a vessel of Phe- 
nician navigators, separated from its fellows on the east coast of Africa, was 
driven upon the shores of Brazil (‘‘ nesta costa ignota”’), all in the reign of 
King Hiram. 


PARTON’S LIFE OF JEFFERSON.” 


a life of Jefferson was originally published in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Carlyle’s plan of “paying literary men by the quantity they do not 
write” has unfortunately not been adopted by our periodicals. A liberal 
amount of padding is considered the legitimate perquisite of authors in their 
employ. In this instance, when the time came to gather the loose leaves 
into the responsible form of a book, it would have been better for the reader 
and for Mr. Parton’s reputation if one-third of his 760 pages had been stricken 
out. Why, for example, when making “a constant effort to be brief” (see 
preface) did he not toss rubbish like the following into the waste-paper 
basket? He is speaking of Jefferson as a candidate for the Presidency : 

“ All men, it is true, love power who are capable of wielding power; but 
there are grades and kinds of power. All men love; but each man’s love 
takes the quality of his nature. The noble love nobly ; the base, basely ; the 
common, commonly. The feeling that bound together in sweet and sublime 
accord Géthe and Schiller, the noblest pair of lovers since Socrates and 
Plato, was only called love ; and the iustinct that originally drew Bill Sykes 
to the side of Nancy was also love, of the Sykes quality, the best he had to 
bestow. In like manner, power is of as many grades as there are grades of 
men. Rude physical strength is power in the dawn of civilization. Ina 
commercial city, to possess five million dollarsis power. A refinement upon 
this crude form was that mystical device of former ages, now no longer 
potent, styled rank. Great ministers like Richelieu were an advance upon 
the men of mere pedigree ; as the leader of the House of Commons is an ad- 
vance upon them. Latest and highest is that power which Jefferson craved 
—that of governing men and moulding institutions by the promulgation of 
heartfelt truth ” (p. 512). 

Passages of equal interest and merit may be found in nearly every chap- 
ter of the book. Nor is senseless fine writing the only display of Mr. Par- 
ton’s bad taste. His criticism of Hamilton and bis measures runs into scold- 
ing abuse, and while we admit the truth of the proverb that a living dog is 
better than a dead lion, we think that something is due the memory of 
Adams, Jay, and others of that rank, although they may not have shared 
Mr. Jefferson’s views. Mr. Parton adopts towards them the familiar tone of 
reproof that a police justice assumes when he deals with an Irishman 
brought up for drunkenness. 

It is curious that Mr. Parton should have chosen this particular time to 
proclaim with blare of trampets that Jefferson was “an almost perfect 
citizen,” ‘“‘ who had more in him of that which makes the glory and hope of 
America than any other living creature known to us.” The old anti-Federal 
Democratic party who swore by Jefferson as the greatest of statesmen 
expired when Lee laid down his arms. Previously, we had four years’ ox- 
perience of the results to which Jefferson’s pet theory of State-rights, as 
embodied in his Kentucky resolutions, the Magna Charta of secession, leads 
when reduced to practice. Since then the dnllest eyes have begun to see 
that the “will of the people,” maintained by him to be “the only sure 
guardian of the rights of man,” has led us into unpleasant quagmires of 
wrong, and is now leading us into deeper aud more dangerous ones. Our 
surprise is increased when we find in Mr. Parton's preface: “ In France, the 
politics with which he was in the warmest sympathy resulted in organized 
massacre and fell Bonaparte ; and the party which he led in the United States 
issued, at the South, in armed rebellion, and in some portions of the North 
in the rule of the thief.” It is no answer to this admission to add that these 
facts no more prove that Jefferson was “‘ wrong than the Inquisition and the 
religious wars prove that the maxims of Jesus are false”; or to sav: “If 
Jefferson was wrong, America is wrong. If America is right, Jefferson was 
right.” Oracular utterances of this sort may “split the ears of the ground- 
lings,” but they signify nothing. 

Mr. Parton appears to be unconscious that his facts often tell against 
him, and that he refutes himself. He seems to forget what he has written a 
few pages before. Take, for instance, Jefferson’s religious faith, about which 
there was much controversy and scolding in the year 1500. Jefferson says: 
“Tt does me no injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty Gods or no 
God ; it neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg” (p. 211). This, by the 
way, is a good specimen of the kind of reasoning that satisfied Jefferson’s 
mind. Mr. Parton says (p.337) “‘ his ‘doxy ’ [Jefferson’s] was startlingly lax.” 





| Jefferson writes to Peter Carr (p. 338): ‘‘ Read the Bible as you would Livy 


| personage called Jesus.” 


Mundo, in this city, who prints it in his issue of April 23, with a very | 


frank confession of his incredulity. The savant who sends it to him is Dr. 
Ladislau Netto, director of the National Museum of Brazil, who has thought 
it worth while to treat the inscription as genuine so far as to trouble himself 


| 
| 


or Tacitus” ; “‘ you will next read the New Testament—it is the history of a 
Then, on p. 690, we find this astounding sentence 
from Mr. Parton: “The clergy of New England continued torevile the greatest 
Christian America has produced, in terms surpassing in violence those which 
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the clergy of Palestine applied to the founder of Christianity”; and p. 745, 
speaking of a letter written by Jefferson to the Rev. Isaac Story on some 
religious subject, Mr. Parton gently blames the greatest Christian America has 
produced for yielding his principles out of politeness : “‘ The complaisance to a 
clerical friend that prompted the use of the words revelation and revealed 
seems to me to have been excessive and needless,” ete. The question of 
Jefferson’s orthodoxy is of little consequence to-day. We select it because 
it illustrates the blind way in which Mr. Parton has treated the private life 
and public policy of bis hero throughout this book. And so with Hamilton. 
He is painted in the blackest colors as “ the evil genius of America,” but a 
very good character might be made for him out of Mr. Parton’s uuconscious 
admissions. It is evident that Mr. Parton has not taken the pains to think 
his subject out or even to make up his own mind about it. He was content 
with making up his feelings. The whole book is as full of self-contradiction 
as Jefferson’s life in the flesh was full of somersets of opinion and of con- 
duct. 


Mr. Parton says emphatically in the preface: “ It is an axiom that uni- 
versal suffrage, where one-third of the voters cannot read the language of 
the country they inhabit, tends to place the scoundrel class at the summit of 
affairs.” That “ ignorant sufirage ” would become a danger to the nation 
was one of the principal articles of the creed of the Federalists. Mr. Parton, 
in spite of this coincidence in views, sneers at them as the “ gentlemen’s 
party ” who “betrayed the innate vulgarity of the Tory soul.” Tle does, in- 
deed, explain that “education at that day did not mean the acquisition of 
knowledge, but of scholarship, which, while it cultivates the communicating 
talents, may leave the prejudices intact, and is compatible with the last 
degree of mental servility and narrowness” ; also, that Jefferson “ heartily 
agreed ” with Hamilton in his opinion “ that the intelligence and virtue of a 
country must in some way be got to the top of things and govern”; and 
then, finding the dilemma perplexing, he throws the blame on Hamilton in 
this comical way: “If Hamilton had been a wise and able man, he would 
have had an important part to play in anticipating and warding off the only 
real danger that has ever menaced republican institutions in America—igno- 
rant suffrage” ; ‘his had been the task of establishing the truth, that a sys- 
tem of suffrage which admits the most benighted men, and excludes the 
most enlightened women, is one which will not conduct this Republic honor- 
ably or safely down the centuries. He might have helped us in this direc- 
tion.” Poor Hamilton! Let us scold him for not having, as early as the 
year 1800, hit upon the valuable idea, or rather sentiment, that more votes 
of a weaker sort would save the country from this peril. 

Tf, then, Mr. Parton admits that the People, even when written with a 
large P, are not all-wise and still less all-virtuous, why does he treat the 
Federalists, who said so eighty years ago, with wrath and contempt? They 
were defeated, it is true; but before they were obliged to yield they had 
created a great nation, brought credit out of bankruptcy, prosperity and 
wealth out of distress. Their party, “mad with the madness that precedes 
destruction,” whose every act was “ either wrong in itself or done from a wrong 
motive,” and who believed in the “little fellow about 5 feet 7,” was com- 
posed, in Mr. Parton’s words, of ‘‘the bar, the bench, the college, the din- 
ing-room, the pulpit, the bureau” ; in plain language, of the leaders in every 
branch of life. The New Englanders were pearly all Federalists. General 
Charles Lee says in his memoirs that they were the only genuine republicans 
in America. They had a more correct idea of civil liberty and free govern- 
ment than any other people on the face of the earth in Jefferson's time. 
Self-government of the right kind had been bred in them for generations, 
and had become an instinct. In New England, then, and until within the 
last forty years, there was probably more intelligence and enterprise, in- 
dustry and thrift, a more general diffusion of prosperity, education, and good 
order; more of that “true equality,” which means, John Adams said, “to do 
as you would be done by,” than in any other commonwealth in existence. 
De Tocqueville says that the New England people have leavened this whole 
country with “les deux on trois idées principales qui aujourd’hui forment 
les bases de la théorie sociale des Etats-Unis.” Any one as fond of magiste- 
rial dicta as Mr. Parton, might announce with entire truth, or with a very close 
approximation to truth, that, had it not been for New England principles and 
the public lands, our Government would have broken down long since. 

Those who only know American history from the pages of Bancroft and 
his predecessors may learn from Mr. Parton’s biographies that our annals can 
be made as interesting to the general reader as to the student. Mr. Parton 
has a marked talent for story-telling ; he might have been of great and of per- 
manent service to the public. But good work must have conscience in it, and 
he has preferred to ‘‘scamp” his. There are many amusing details in this book ; 
but the book asa book is bad in plan and in execution. Authership may not 
be a “ sacerdoce,” as some French fabricant de phrases has called it; but an 
author who respects himself should never write for “ the urinstructed multi- 





tude,” especially when he despises them. Spread-eagleism, sentimental! 
clap-trap, and vulgar slang, though they ‘make the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve.” 


MAURICEH’S FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS.® 

WRITER’S fugitive productions often throw greater light upon his 
4. own views and character than can be obtained from the more finished 
works, in which an author’s own personality is, so to speak, overshadowed 
by the subjects of which be treats. It is this truth which gives a peculiar 
value to the thirteen essays of which the ‘ Friendship of Books’ is the firs: 
They can neither add to nor detract from Mr. Maurice’s reputation 
They were apparently not intended by himself for publication, and certain!y 
do not contain a sentiment or opinion with which the large class of persons 
who have for years respected him as a teacher are not already familiar 
Yet these lectures, from the very fact that they are colloquial and off-hand 
addresses, curiously illustrate both the working of their author’s mind and 
the peculiarities of his intellectual and moral position. Our meauing may 
best be understood by examining into the bearing of these essays on the 
criticism which more often than any other bas been made upon Mr. Mau 
rice’s teaching. That he was “obscure” has been 
the greater part of the world probably accepts his alleged want of clearness 
as an admitted fact, and any person who for the first time heard him preach 
was almost certain to remark, “T cannot understand him,” which, as erery 
one knows, is merely a decent way of asserting that the preacher can have 
said nothing worth being understood. The Nation is net the place for theo 
logical discussions, but it is, even as a mere matter of literary criticism, 
worth considering carefully what was the meaning and justification of this 
charge of obscurity. Any one who will read these lectures with au unbias 
sed mind will see that the charge, if taken in its most obvious and ordinary 
sense, is unfounded. No one will assert that Mr. Maurice's style is a model 
of lucidity. Still, it is equally clear that his style of writing is not in itself 
specially bard to follow. In the whole these 
lectures you will not find a single sentence of which the meaning is not 
perfectly intelligible; and if it be said that these essays were writteu 
with a view to delivery before a mixed audience, the remark loses 
much of its foree, owing to the fact that Mr. Maurice’s tone of thonght 
and forms of expression are singularly little affected by the character 
of his audience. Nor again is there the least ground for charging him 
with the use of technical, new-fangled, or out-of-the-way expressions. 
Nowhere would this tendency display itself more naturally than in his ‘ His- 
tory of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy’; but there never was a book on 
metaphysics more free from even the allowable technicalities of the science. 
We do not. therefore, wonder that many of Mr. Maurice’s friends should, a« 
is the case with Mr. Hughes, be simply indignant at the charge of obscurity. 

It is never. however, wise or safe to cast aside or treat as absolutely un 
founded an assertion constantly made in good faith by competent judges ; and 
this is emphatically the case when the assertion is that a writer or preacher 
is not intelligible. For the assertion, in proves itself 
A may be the profoandest thinker of the day, but if B, C, and D reiterate that 
ther cannot understand him, it is vain to retort that he can be easily under- 
stood. What, however, is to be noticed is, that while a preacher can hardly 
be styled easily intelligible when the mass of his andience do not understand 
him, the importaut question still remains, what is the cause why he is not 
easily understood? It may be his want of power either to conceive his 
thoughts accurately, or to express them clearly. But it may also be 
his mode of thought in itself, which is unfamiliar to the audience to whom he 
presents it. The wisest course even for Mr. Maurice's most ardent admirers 
is not to deny that his teaching often seemed to his hearers to be, and there- 
fore actually was, so far as they were concerned, obscure; but to examine 
with the fairness and open-inindedness which he would have been the first to 
inculcate into the nature and courses of this alleged obscurity. 

A careful perusal of tha ‘ Friendship of Books’ suggests that this alleged 
obscurity arose neither from want of clearness in style nor from confusion of 
thought, but from the author's intellectual characteristics as well as from some 
peculiarities in his metaphysical and theological position. Mr. Mill, it may be 
remarked, who is by no means an over-partial critic, does not endorse the popu- 
lar charge. This eminent logician abhorred above all things any want of 
mental clearness, and certainly would hardly have rated highly the intel- 
lect of a man whom he held chargeable with confusion of thought. Yet Mr. 
Mill pays the highest tribute to Mr. Manrice’s intellectual powers, even 
while lamenting that his “ rare gifts of intellect” were “ wasted.” Mr. Mill 
dwells on his friend’s ‘‘ great powers of generalization, rare ingenuity and 
subtlety, and wide perception of important and unobvious truths.” He has 


so often repeated that 


course, for instance, of 


one seuse, 
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here, at any rate, lighted upon an undoubted characteristic of Mr. Maurice’s 
No one ean read his works without seeing that the truths on which 
exactly of that kind which, when first he pro- 

this is to 
apparent obscurity. A new doctrine, even thongh 


mind. 
he del rit «l 


yinded them, we 


to dwell were 


} ‘e not obvious to his hearers. Bat to admit 
account fora gaod deal of 


enough, always confuses the minds of persons 
the 
| 


telligible with which they are familiar, and fee! 


imple aud intelligible 


are wot prepare for it, since mass of the world think anything in 


anything unintelligible which is 


opposed to prevailing or ordinary opinion. Nothing in fact is more curious 
to note thar h truths be 
of repetition, and it would be easy enough to point to doctrines which, when 
attenti by Maurice, 


intelligible, though now they have become something very like accepted 


he way in whi nme intelligible simply by the force 


they were forced on public m Mr. really were un- 
truisms. 

Thus, any one who bas attained middle life can recall the time when it 
was thought by the mass of ordinary readers a paradox of Mr. Maurice’s to 
teach that prediction of future events was the least important part, if it were 
any part at all, of the office of a Jewish prophet. Few students of history 
will now, we take it, maintain that prophecy consisted in propounding rid- 
dlez to be solved centuries after the death of the prophet. This aptitude 
for perceiving unodyious truths had possibly some connection with a men- 
tal characteristic which can be markedly trace] throughout the ‘ Friendship 
of Books.’ This trait is the great dislike, one onght almost say aversion. to 
the use of analysis. In speaking of different kinds of history, Mr. Maurice 
says: ‘‘My object has been throughout to show you that these classes, 
though they may be distinguished, cannot be separated; and that each is 
rained and made useless by the attempt to give it an exclusive character.” 
This maxim has a far wider application in his hands than to the study of his- 
tory. It might with somo truth be said that it governed his treatment of 
every subject with which he dealt, and that he dreaded more than any other 
mistakes the errors which may arise from distinguishing logically things which 
in fact cannot be separated. Hence, apparently, his constant tendency to 
consider a man’s work or his intellectual opinions with reference to his real 
or supp sed character. Take, for ex unple, the ‘ Essay on Words.’ One of 
its main objects is to compare the different modes in which Johnson and 
Horne Tooke each dealt with language. Each of these authors’ methods is 
criticised with great subtlety. But what is, for our present purpose, worth 
notice is that Mr. Maurice criticises the system of Johnson and of Horne 
Tooke with reference to his idea of their characters; whereas most writers 
would criticise the systems without reference to the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the inventors. It is not our object to praise or to blame either 
mode of treatment. Our aim is to call attention to the fact that Mr. Mau 
rice did not, like most eritics, look upon the work as separated from 
the workman, but tried at any rate to trace the connection between the 
qualities of the work done and the character of the man who did it. Now, 
the deliberate resolution not to separate in thought things which, though dis- 
tinguishable, cannot be actually separated from each other, is a safeguard 
against one class of errors, but it is also a source of confusion, or, to say the 
very least, a hindrance to clearness of exposition. But though some of the 
merits, as well as some of what may fairly be held the defects of Mr. 
Maurice’s genius, gave rise to the popular impression that he was ob- 
scure, the main reason why he was unintelligible to many of his readers and 
hearers was that he held, bond tide and with great intensity, beliefs 
true or false, were in essence foreign to the spirit 
of the age in which he lived. Of he was as well aware 
as any of his He, for example, constantly annoanced 
that he was above all things a theologian, and in the sense in which he used 
Every opinion he held, every doc- 
trine he enforeed, was based upon bis belief in the Deity and on his view of 
the relation of God to mankind. Read any one of these lectures almost by 
chance, and you are certain to come round sooner or later, whatever be the 
subject handled, to some reference to God or Christ. Take, fur example, as 
a specimen of his prevailing tone of thought, the words in which the essay 
on the ‘ Friendship of Books’ ends: “1 believe all books may do that for 
us [é.e., exhibit to us some man from whose mind its thoughts have issued ], 
because there is one book which, besides bringing into clearness and distine- 


which, whether 
this 


critics. 


the words nothing could be more true. 


tion a number of men of different ages from the creation downwards, brings 
before us ove Friend, the chief and centre of all, who is called there The Son 
of Man.” To an unintelligent stranger such sentences may seem the con- 
vevtional language of a clergyman determined to conclude a lecture with a 
No one who had once seen or heard Mr. Maurice, no 


; with the slightest 


religious seutiment. 


one who has read any of his work intelligence, will be- 
lieve for a moment that such words were anything but the most natural 
expressions, made by a man singularly simple-minded and unconventional, of 


a faith which it would hare been to him far more unnatural to conceal than to 
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express. But no one, on the other hand, who looks fairly on the world around 
him, can, we think, deny that this habit of explaining all things withreference 
to God is totally unlike the habit of most teachers, whether orthodox or 
| unorthodox. Thousands of men who are firm believers in every article of 
| the Creed, keep their views of theology and their views cither of polities or of 
any other department of life utterly distinct. To sech men Mr. Maurice, 
who not only would not, but, if one may say so, absolutely could not sepa- 
rate his theology from his mode of considering every other subject, must and 
always will appear obscure, confused, or mystical. Whether he is to be 
rightly considered so or not will depend at bottom on the view you take of 
his theology. In other words, the charge of obseurity is, when analyzed, 
little more than the allegation that the person who makes it denies the fun- 
damental axioms of Mr. Maurice’s theology. Whether such denial be wholly 
| or in part justifiable; whether, in other words, Mr. Maurice’s theology is 
| grounded on truth, is nof a question which can be heredebated. The object 
of this article is sufficiently attained if we can convince candid readers that 
the so-called obseurity of one of the most remarkable of English theologians 
| is due, in the main at least, not to his want of power to grasp or express his 
thoughts, but to the fact that these thoughts, whether true or false, were 
opposed to the opinions of the world in which he lived. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 

|. eared would have expected from Mr. Lowell, writing on such a theme 
+* as Agassiz. anything less than some very fine and interesting verse, and 
that is what he gives usiu the May Atlantic. The poem is of a good length, 
excellently varied without being discursive, suitably generous in its charac- 
terizing of the dead, and of a high strain of thought and feeling. It is, in 
short, the work of a master-workman, and is worthy of his accomplished 
hand. Asa specimen of it we may take these lines: 


‘* lis magic was not far to seek,— 
He was eo human! whether strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sa k nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest atevery board: 
No beggar ever felt him condescend, 
No price pres» me ; for stil] himself he bare 
At man hvod's simple level, Qnd where’er 
He met a stranger, there he lett a friend 
How large an aspect! nobly unsevere, 
Wich freshness round him +f Olympian cheer, 
Like visits of those earthly gods he came ; 
His look, wherever its good-fortune fell, 
Doubled the feast without a miracle, 
Aud on the hearthstone dauced a happier flame ; 
Philemon’s crabbed vintage grew benign ; 
Ampuitryon’s gold-jaice humanized to wine.”’ 


Some of us may perhaps enjoy this more by forgetting for the moment 
who it is to whom the poet is rendering tribute so high. He is, at all events, 
but following in the footsteps of the “‘ deep-chested Chapman and firm-footed 
Ben” whom he invokes at the outset. As we believe we have remarked on 
another occasion, it was the fashion of those bards to pay even to the living 
a royal weight of compliment, which the complimented were to live up to as 
best they might; and to the dead what nobly large and liberal piles they 
reared. The passage that we have quoted cccurs near the beginning of the 
poem. At the very beginning is a preluding description (marked by some 
entirely characteristic ingenuity) of the telegraph which in an instant flashes 
upon you in all its cruelty the ill news that of old came to you by letter, 
slowly and with softening circumstance : 

‘* But now Fate stuns as with a mace ; 

The savage of the skies, that men have caught 
And some scaut use of language taught, 


Tella only what he must,— 
The steel-cold fact in one laconic thrust.”’ 


In such manner it was that the dead man’s friend suddenly amid the news 
despatches came upon the curt announcement of his loss : 

“ As happens if the brain, from overweight 

Of blood, infect the eye, 

Three tiny words grew lurid as [ read, 

And reeled commingling: Agassiz is dead.” 
The poet might well, he thinks, call as of old on the mountains, woods, and 
| streams to help him in mourning their common loss, bat he will rather invoke 
| the two great Elizabethans, as being sturdy, simple, strong, and natural, like 
| the man who has gone. Ie was no pallid student and no recluse. “In 
some the genius is a thing apart,” but not so with him; companionship and 
fellowship his nature basked and burgeoned in: 





“ Tle knew, for he had tried, 
Those epecniative heights that jure 
The unpractised fvot, impatient of a guide, 
Tow’rds ether too attenuately pure 
For *weet unconscious breath, though dear to pride, 
But better loved the foothold sure 
Of paths that wind by old abodes of men 
Who hope ar list the churchyard’s peace secure, 
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And follow time-worn rules, that them snffice, 

Learned from their sires, traditionally wise, 

Careful of honest custem’s how and when ; 

His mind, too brave to look on Truth sskaree, 

No more those habitndes of faith could scare, 

But, tinged wth sweetness of the old Swiss manse, | 
Lingered ground them st{ll aud fain weuid spare.”’ | 


Pursuing this line of thought the poet goes on till we come to the passage | 
first quotee above; and going on thence, we reach what to many will be the | 
most interesting part of the poem—a litt'c set of cabinet pictures, or rather of 


sketches, of certain friends of the poet who were also friends of the dead. Of 
these all are evidently done with feeling, and some with admirable skill. | 
Then, with far more of detail, we have Agassiz himsel!, and the poem comes 
to an end. 

We should like to quote other passages which we had marked for quota- 
tion, but we have not room. The poem is, in some respects, open to objec- 
tion. For example, we should say that clearly there is over-ingenuity in a 
comparison which likens a gray head and beard to a ring of petals, and of 
petals that remember, not foretell : 


“‘ Hard by is he whose art’s consoling spell 

Has given both worlds a whilf of asphodel, 

His look still verval ‘mid the wintry ring 

Of petals that remember, not foretell, 

The paler primrose of a second spring.” 
The thought embodied in the last two verses seems a pretty one, but the 
comparison in which they occur is surely forced. And, apart from that, the 
reader here has given him too much todo. At least, we found ourselves a 
little troubled to get the meaning, and disposed to ingratitude when we had 
gotit. Mr. Lowell gives adeserved rap at some of the modern ways of vary- 
ing from the old-fashioned directness of writing; but we should say he here 
in turn lays himself open to his adversary. There are several other things of 
no greater magnitude than this which might be animadverted upou. Of 
much more consequence is the doubt which will arise as to whether the 
poem is not somewhat overcharged with the feeling of the odiousness of the 
terrible and hateful fact of death. To us it has seemed so. 

Other poets in this Adlantic are Mr. Edgar Fawcett, Miss Emma Hunt- 
ington Nason, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, and Mr. James 
Maurice Thompson. Of these, Mr. Trowbridge’s pathetic “ Rachel,” and 
Mrs. Thaxter’s excellent salt-sea-smelling “ White Rover,” will be liked, 
and so in another way will Mr. Thompson’s “ Atalanta,” which expresses a 
good but not new thought with graceful ease ; the others are worthy of the 
New York Ledger. 

Mr. C. D. Warner concludes his sketches of life in the British Provinces, 
coming out uncommonly strong in this last paper. Mr. T. B. Aldrich and 
Mr. W. M. Baker go on with their serial stories ; Mrs. J. G. Austin deseribes 
a convent school ; Mr. J. W. De Forest writes learnedly aud amusingly about 
the cat of ancient times; Mr. W. W. Harney describes well an adventure, de- 
cidedly of the thrilling variety ; Mr. T.S. Perry writes of Turgenef; and there 
are twenty-odd pages of criticism of art, music, literature, and of educational 
matters. This last-mentioned department is a new one. Mr. Perry’s Tur- 
genef seems te us very good indeed. The critic’s manner and tone, as here 
visible, are very attractive, and to the criticism readers of Turgenef will 
assent. 

The Catholic World, like the Atlantic, has for a marked feature a con- 
tribution from a distinguished,poet—one not so well known as Mr. Lowell, 
but known to many admirers as a man of true genius and a frequently de- 
lightful poet. This is Mr. Aubrey De Vere, whose acquaiutance, by the bye, 
may now be opportunely and pleasantly made in the perusal of his ‘ May 
Carols.’ That they are in honor of the Virgin Mary and her month will 
not prevent the Protestant reader from finding in them some beautiful 
poetry. In the Catholic World Mr. De Vere makes a beginning at what 
looks like a very difficult task. It is to tell by means of songs an Eastern 
romance, of which the scene is laid among the Maronites and Melchites of 
Mount Lebanon. ll of the ten songs here given are sung by the lover, 
and they carry us along the story so far as to let us see that he has avowed 
his passion, and that it is accepted. It isa very pure and ardent love, as 
here depicted. Indeed, Mr. De Vere is one of the very few poets who may 
be trusted to write a love poem which, in certain qualities, need not blush 
beside the greatest of all love tales—if we do no injury so to speak of it— 
the ‘Vita Nuova.’ Some of the songs, whether singable or not, are very 
taking, as for example, the one beginning thus: 


“Tell her that boasts—that slender is and tall— 
1 bave a cyprus in a sunny space: 
Tell her that blushes, by my garden wa!l 
A rose-tree blushes, kindling all the place,” 
and so forth. 


A Catholic World article that is worth attention is a sensible one en- 
titled “Self-Education.” It treats of the use to be made of time after a 





school education has come.to.an oud, and was originally a lecture delivered 





before a young men’s society of this city. It has some true words. 
Whether to count among them the following we do not know; we hay 
supposed the case to be at all like this: 

“* The educated Catholics of this country 
level of mediocrity, ] 


e not 


semin to be fast sinking to a low 


abore which no man has the power or the courage to 
raise his head. Where are the men, lay or clerical, who give { 
becoming worthy to be the suecessors of Kenrick, of Eng!and, thirachne 


of Erownson 7?” 
For its other contents. the Catholic World has an article on the ] i- 
sit of Venus”; a review of Dante Rossetti, ve 


rv elever, but, in our opinion, 
resting on one or two radical misconceptions; a tal} easant Woman's 
account of a visit to Rome aud * the prisoner"; a description of a visit 
the studio of the artist Van Muyden;: * A Word for Women,” 
other matter. The “ Werd for Women” advises them to go on whiting 
whatever they can, as well as they can, aud trust in Providence to make their 
words fruitful of good to the ehurch and the world. A sentence 
two from it we commend to the notice of the Harper's ‘ Easy Chair's’’ 


friend, old Mr. Gently, whose kindly face we discern again this month 


avd much 


or 


Our writer is telling her fair sisters how to behave themselves 
properly under circumstances naturally calculated to call forth the 
harsher emotions:” “and to this end (te. in order that they 


make improvement in the business of writing], let them bestow their 
cordial smiles and most graceful bows of acknowledgment upon their best 
friends —the critics who will take the pains to examine and pass honest 
intelligent verdicts upon their productions. g 
tire of literature, without which it would soon become overburdened with 
nonsense.” It will be seen where this leaves old Mr. Gently. The writer 
mnight, without fearing the fate of Sappihira, have said that partiy in een 
sequence of old Mr. Gently and his literary criticisms, literature net only 
may be, but has been and now is, “overburdened with nonsense.” But 
this is an aged controversy, and old Mr. Gently itleman who 
has settled it or is to settle it. 

Other topics for the “‘ Easy Chair's” 
of the late Henry Smith, Police Commissioner, and the character of Dickens 
as exhibited in Mr. Forster's * Life.’ Mr. Forster's performance of a dill 
cult duty meets with a fit appreciation, and as for the other subject, 
funeral of Smith, it is handled in a capital way. It seems that Mr. Curtis's 
road on the day of the burial lay along the line of the procession, and at 
the end of the route, as the funeral train lett the depot, he remarked to a 
fellow-mourner, ‘‘ My friend, ‘tis a great loss and an impressive lesson.” 
** Fact,” the fellow-mourner. 
take the shine off Hank's 

Our readers will tind 


aud 
Acute criticism is the purgip 


is not the get 


diseoursing in arper's are the funeral! 


the 


says “Big thing. Boss’s funeral couldn't 


"—not even the Boss's itself. 
in Harper's, on the tisst pages, Robert Nerrick’s 
“To Coriuna—to go a-Mayving,” with three illustrations, in which Corin- 


na looks very much like a Corinna of our own age and clime. 
Following on this auspicious opening, there are some excellent articles 
The first tells all about the Alaska fur-seal, and makes of it a story 


fascinating to boys; so also will be two other illustrated articles— 
one being a résumé of Dr. Schweinfurth’s book of African travel, and the 
other doing the same service for Mr. Motley’s ‘John ef Barneveld.’ 
“Tikley,” by Mr. M. D. Conway, is concluded, and is this time occupied by 
a readable account of the early years of Mr. Robert Collyer of Chicago, 
who was there apprenticed as a blacksmith, and who seems from the begin- 
ning to have been the able and estimable person that he now is. The Bos- 
ton ‘Flower Mission,” as it is called, is the subject of still another illus- 
trated article. 

In Lippincott’s an oddly reading litt!e history of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati may be found in the * Monthly Gossip,” which always has in it 
something worth having. It is strange enough to read now of the grave 
apprehensions with which the fathers and their contemporaries viewed the 
founding of this association. Mirabeau saw in it 
and au actual patriciate”; Jefferson foresaw the day ‘‘ when a single fibre of 
this institution will produce an hereditary aristocracy which will change 
our government from the best to the worst in the world.” Even Franklin 
and John Adams were opposed to it—partly, no doubt, because of its being 
made up of military men—but not crazily opposed as Jefferson was. Who- 
ever cares for a certain kind of deseription very well done may see it in 
the account of an Egyptian dancing-woman, by the clever and vivacious writer 
who gives us * In a Caravan with Gérome.” 


‘‘anew order of nobility 


Of this sort of thing it is very 


easy to get far too much, but our author does it with real skill. These 
have been extremely readable magazine articles. 
Several articles in the Galaxy our readers will find interesting. One 


illustrates very well the curious truth about travellers, that their account of 
what they have seen usually leaves us in a state of enquiry as to a dozen 
matters of which they might have been telling us while, instead, they were 
busy telling us about matters of which twenty of their predecessors had told 
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us before. It is diffidence, we suppose, that is the cause of this. The pil | 
grim is not afraid to say that St. Peter’s is large, aud the Bay of Naples 
beautiful; but the fact that you can walk all about Venice on foot is a 
sceming violation of the canal-and-gondola tradition, and upon that he will 
not venture. The Galaxy article which we have mentioned illustrates this 
truth by being an exception to the rule ; it speaks of many things which the 
hooks have commonly skipped. Nowhere else, as we remember, have we 
seen brought out so plainly the Cubau’s delight in strength and wealth of 
color, and the Cuban landscape’s lavish gratification ot this sense. We 
mean both the landscape of nature and that which is in part the work of the 
builder and architect. Other articles in the May Galazy are an essay on the 
character of Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes by Mr. Clemens Petersen, 
who writes a pleasant prose suffused with poetry; a sketch of Eng- 
lish social life in the country by Lady Blanche Murphy; a review 
ot that ancient tale of wrong, the history of the French spoliation 
claims—a standing disgrace to the country; a machive-made essay on the 
Parisian variety of American, written by Mr. Albert Rhodes, who has a 
venius for this kind of writing ; a Thug story, which would tax credulity if it 
did not defy belief, by Mrs. F. R. Feudge; and, finally, one of Mr. R. G. 
White’s philological papers. Mr. White, moved by Sir Arthur Helps’s 
‘Sir John Ellesmere,’ amuses himself by making a list of the great authors of 
the world’s history. The apparent object is to show how few they are, and 
Mr. White makes them one hundred and thirty-nine. Thirty-nine, or five 
hundred and thirty-nine, is as good a limit, for the difficulty of drawing the 
line is insuperable. Mr. White, for example, leaves out Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and includes Frederick Denison Maurice. 

In Scribner's, Mr. Edward King describes the country about Chattanooga, 
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and, going South, gives a concise history of the “ Blue Ridge bonds” swindle 
of South Carolina and its hybrid legislature. A related topic, “ Race Edu- 
cation,” is well treated in an article which has in it no cant and much good 
sense. Houses in flats are somewhat enthusiastically described in an article 
with the title, “‘ New Homes of New York.” 
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Two large editions of AUER- 
BACH’S WALDFRIED have 


been exhausted by advance orders. 


works in 
thousand volumes. 


cl third edition is now printing, 
and the book will probably be pub- 
lished this week. Price $2. 
HENRY HOLT & CO, 
New York. 


Address 


. ~ 
ARPER'S CATALOGUE. 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 
fully invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
nglish Literature—comprehending over three 


Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will find this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 


Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





ITCHELLS NEW OUTLINE 
MAPS, 
POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL COMBINED, 
EXCELLING ALL OTHERS IN 


The at- 


BEAUTY, ACCURACY, AND CHEAPNESS. 


I. SMALL SERIES, 
COMPRISING 

. The Hemispheres, 
. North America, 
. The United States, double ** 
. South America, 
Europe, 
Asia, 


The index 
24x 28 in. 
24 X 28 in. 
28 x 48 in. 
24 x 28 in. 
24 X 28 in. 
24 X 28 in. 


size, 
ss 





Re? THE NEW BOOKS. 


STES ®& 
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ELENA. By 
FOHN ANDROSS. By Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, Author of ‘ Life in the Iron Mills,’ * Dallas 
Galbraith,’ etc., etc. Illustrated. 
**One of the most thrilling stories that bas ever been 
written by an American author.” 
Price, post-paid, $1 50. 


12mo, $1 50. 


read.’’—London Daily News. 


BooksELLers, PusLisHeRS, AND IMPORTERS, 

143 Washington Street, Boston 
L. N. Comyn, Author of 
‘Atherstone Priory,’ ‘ Ellice,’ etc., etc. 


“ An Italian story of great power and beauty; one that 
is sure to live.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

“*Elena’ is one of the most elegant and interesting 
fictions of the season.”’"—London Messenger. 

“ A very pleasing and touching story. 


~~ AYew ww 


Toe ee ye . Africa, 24 X 28 in. 
With Names. On Rollers. 


Only Ten Dollars a Set. 


gratis with each set. The lowest-priced Wall 


Gus wet. Maps published. 


II. LARGE SERIES, 
COMPRISING 


It is sure to be . The Hemispheres, size, sox 63 in. 


PRETTY MRS. GASTON. By John 
Esten Cooke, Author of * The Virginia Comedians,’ 
‘Dr. Van Dyke,’ ‘Surry of Eagie’s Nest,’ etc. Il- 
lustrated. 


“ The narrative is ever animated, and here and there 
touched with warm, tender, yet natural emotion.”’ 


“To say that ‘Klena’ is powerfully written is not 
enough ; for not for many a day have we read a story so 
thoroughly imbued with the loveliness, the charm,and the 
transcendent beauty of Southern Italy.”—GC. LZ. Austin 
tn American Homes. 

“It is a captivating love-story. The heroine is one of 
the sweetest of the girls of fiction, true-hearted, pure- 
minded, innocent as a daisy, pure as a lily, but strong 
withal.”"—N. Y. 7ridune. 


. North America, 

. The United States, 
. South America, 

. Europe, 

. Asia, 


55 X 63 in. 
49 X 74 in. 
52 x 63 in. 
50 X 63 in. 
55 X 63 in. 
. Africa, 54 x 63 in. 
Without Names. On Rollers. 


Price, post-paid, $1 50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broadway, New York. 





_ AEDEKER’S 
Guides in English. Latest editions, with many 
maps, plans of cities, panoramic views. 


* Your dast Catalogue is received, and, 1 think, con- 
tains the best lot of books within the number that 1 have 


en on our side of the water.”’ ; 
. v in cloth. 


A C A Bi A i O G U E The Rhine, $2 25. 


OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Books for Librartes, 


Public and. Private, embracing many rare and valuable 
works, mostly in fine bindings, imported by us direct 
from London expressly for our Retail trade. 


Switzerland, $2 65. 


Paris, $2 25. 


“JUST RECEIVED: 
A fresh supply of the well-known 


Northern Germany, $2 25. 
Southern Germany and Austria, $3 50. 
Belgium and Holland, $: 80. 
Italy, Northern, $2 6s. 
* Central, Southern, 2 vols., each $2 as. 


Postage, 10 cents per volume. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
524 Broadway, New York. 





Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 
A Key gratis with each Set. 


EUROPEAN 


Both Series are beautifully colored (either physically 
and politically, or politically alone), varnished, and se- 
curely mounted on muslin. 

They are the handsomest and cheapest Maps pub- 
lished. 

They are the most accurate and useful Maps pub- 
lishea. 

In ordering, please specify particularly which kind is 
desired. 

Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


i "e4 READY, and sent free on ap- 


ae ag a Catalogue of a Choice Collection of 
ooks, both New and Old, at extremely low 


Bound 








Sent to any address on receipt of two cents postage. 


PORTER & COATES, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





OREIGN BOOKS Reviewed in the 
Nation. and books in all languages, at 
SCHOENHOF & MOELLER’S, 
Importers, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


prices. Among the list are to be found many that are 
comemaly rare and difficult to find. For Saleby HENRY 
MILLER, Bookseller, Bookbinder, and Importer of 
Fine lilustrated and Standard Books, 82 Nassau Street, 
bet. John and Fulton, New York. 
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Notice or REMOVAL. 
& Co. will occupy the Store Vo 





On and after May 1, Macmillan 
21 Astor Place, 


under the Mercantile Library. 


MACMILLAN & 


Prof. Stanley Jevons’s New Work. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. 
A Treatise on Logic and the Seneite Method. By 
W.Stanley Jevons, M.A., F. Protessor of Logic 
and Political Economy at ane College, Man- 
chester. 2 vols. 8vo, $9. 


** One of the most orofound and suggestive works of 
the present year.”’—V. V. /rrbune. 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 


Places.’ With Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth, 
** The learning and industry displayed in this volume 
deserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate 
verdict of science we shall not attempt to anticipate ; but 


we can safely say this, that it is a learned book whichthe | 


unlearned can enjoy, and that in the descriptious of the 
tomb-builders, as well as in the marvellous coincidences 
and unexpected analogies brought together by the au- 
thor, readers of every grade may take delight as well as 
philosophers and scholars.’’—London Times. 


WILLIAM CARSTARES: A Character 


and Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). 


By Robert H. Story, Minister of Kosneath. With 
Portrait engraved by Jeens. 8vo, $4. 
WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS’: Four 


Centuries of English History. Illustrated from 
the College Archives. By Montagu Burrows, Chi- 
chele Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 8vo, 


$s. 
A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY Ov 


England—its Origin and Development. By W. 
Stubbs, M.A., Protessor of Modern History at Ox- 
ford. Vol. I. Crown 8Vv0, $4 50. 

““Mr. Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters’ will have prepared 
his readers both for the leading views in the present 
volume and for the sagacity, care, and scholarship with 
which they are developed.’ ‘Atheneum. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE down to 
the Year 1453. With Maps and Tables. By G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

“It is a manual composed with great care from original 
sources, and written with the distinct purpose of tracing 
the steps by which the French monarchy and the French 
nation attained their greatness.”"—7he Nation. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 


Conquest of England. Its Causes and Results. By Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Revised 
American Edition. 
Vols. 1.-1V. 8vo, $16. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. By E. 


A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L. Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, to which is added ** The Unity or 
History.” 8vo, $3. 


THE LOGIC OF HEGEL. Translated 


from the Encyclopzedia of the Philosophical Sciences. 
By W. Wallace, Fellowand Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. 8vo, $7. 


Mr. Norman Lockyer’s New Book on the Sun. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR PHY- 


sics. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.RS Royal 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt, with seven colored a = plates 
and one hundred and seventy-five woodcuts 


THE ‘“* NATURE SERIES.” 
Vol. I. 
THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS AP. 
plications. By J. Norman Lockyer, F R.S. Witha 


Colored Plate and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $1 so. 


“ A handsome and handy little volume, giving a simple | 
and attractive account of what has been done and is 


doing in one of the most interesting fields of modern | 


scientific research.’”’— The Natron. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 





CO’S RECENT 


By | 


the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A., author of ‘ Wordsand | 


With all the Maps and Plans.. 





Vol. IT. 
THE ORIGIN AND METAMOR- 


phoses of Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $1 2s. 


‘*Few more interesting scientific monographs have 


been published than this upon the insect tribe, by an au- | 


thor so thoroughly competent as is Sir John Lubbock.’ 
N.Y. World. 


Vol. II. 
THE BIRTH OF CHEMISTRY. By 


G. F. Rodwell, F.R.A.S., Science Master in Marl- 
borough College. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1 25. 


New Velume of Macmillan’s Science Class-Books. 


STEAM ; An Elementary Treatise. By 
John Perry, B.E., Whitworth Scholar, late Lecturer on 
Physics at Cli fton College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Numerical Examples, and Exercises. 18mo, 


$1 50. 
A MANUAL OF THE CHEMISTRY 


of the Carbon Compounds; or, Organic Chemistry. 
By C. Schorlemmer, F.C.S. 8vo, $s. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


of the French Language. With a Preface on the 
Principles of French Etymology. By Auguste 
Bracket. Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, $4. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON 
Philological Principles. By Hermann Breyman, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on French Language and Litera- 
ture at Owens College, Manchester. Extra feap 
8v0, $1 75 

HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVER- 


sities in Germany. By Matthew Arnold. With a 


new Preface comparing the Policy of the Prussian | 


Government towards Roman Catholic Education and 
Roman Catholicism with that of the English Govern 
ment in Ireland. Crown Syo, $2. 


A FLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIE- 
tors; with the Outlines of a Plan for their Establish- 
ment in Ireland. By W. T: Thornton, C.B., Author 
of a Treatise ‘On Labor.’ etc. New Edition, re- 
vised and rewritten. Crown 8vo, &2 2s. . 


BY SEA AND BY LAND. A Trip 
through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New 
Zealand, and America—a!l Round the World. By 
Henry Alworth Merewether. one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel. Crown 8vo, $2 50 


THE FALL OF PRINCE FLORES. 
tan of Monaco. By Himself. With Illustration and 
Map. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $1 7s. 


** Those who have read only the extracts given above 
will not need to be told how amusing and happily touch- 
ed it is. Those who read it for other purposes than 
amusement can hardly mi-s the sober and sound political 
lessons with which its light pages abound, and which are 
as much needed in England as by the nation to whom 
the author directly addresses his moral.’"—Pa/? Mai/ 
Cazette. 


LADY BARKER'S FIRST LESSONS 


18mo, cloth, limp, so 


in the Principles of Cooking. 
cents. 


THE SACRED POETRY OF EARLY 
Paul's 


Religions. Two Lectures delivered in St. 
Cathedral by R. W. Church, M.A., 
Paul's. 18mo, cloth, limp, so cents 


| 7HE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. 18mo, cloth, limp, socents 


Dean of St. 


(Under the Mercantile Library). 


SACRED LATIN 





21 ASTOR PLACE, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS. By the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., Canon ot Westminster 
Popular Edition. Feap. 8vo, $1 s¢ 

* They are grand, thoughtful, 


The Church Fournai 


THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF 
God, and omer Sermons. By the Rev, F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Head- Master of Marlborough College 
Crown &y 0, $: 25 


WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERST1 
tion. Four Sermons by the Rev. | 
M.A. Extra tcap. 8vo, $: 


THE FRIENDSHIP 
and other Léctures. Ky the 
Edited with Pretace by Th: 
Edition. Crown S$vo, $2 so. 


POETRY. Chiefly 

arranged tor use, with 
Notesand Introduction bv R. Chenevix Trench, D.D,, 
Archbishop ot Dublin Third Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Extra tcap. 8vo, $2 5 


PLUTARCH: HIS LIFE, HIS PARATL- 
lel Lives, and His Morals Five Lectures by R 
C. Trench, D.D., Archo:shop of Dublin. Second 


suggestive sermons.” 


Llewelyn Davies, 


OF BOOKS, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice 
mas Hughes. Second 


Lyrical Selected and 
b 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, $: 

YU-PE-YA'S LUTE. A Chinese Tale 
in Englsh Verse. By Augusta Webster. Feap 
Svo, $1. 

“Every one may fairly be satistied with the neatness 
ofits v ersification and the music of the echoes with which 

it rings. A thenaum, April 11, 1874. 


A Useful Book for Culti 


AN ART TOUR 70 
Capitals otf Europe By } 
Crown 8vo, $3 


THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE 


or, Under Wode, Under Rode. By Charlotte M. 


vated Travellers 


NORTHERN 


beavington Atkinson 


Yonge, author ot ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols 
crown Svo, Third Edition, $3 50. 
LADY HESTER ; or, Ursula’s Narra 


tive. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Crown Svo, $1 75 
THE RULES AND EXAMPLES IN 

A gebra. Part I. By the Rev. T. Dalton, M.A, 

Assistant Master at Eton College. 18mo, cloth, §: 


IN TRODUCTION TO QUATER- 


nions. By P. Kelland. M.A.. F.R.S., and P.G. Tait, 
M.A., Professors in the Department of Physics at 
Edi nburgh. Crown 8vo, $3. 


SOPHOCLES. ‘Yhe Greek Text of the 


lays. For the Use of Students. By Lewis Camp- 
bell, M.A., Protessor o! Greek at St. Andrew's. Ex- 
tra fep. 8vo, $1 75. 


SOPHOCLES. With Introductions and 
Notes. For Schools. Each Play Separately. By 
Prot. Lewis Campbell and Evlyn Abbott. 

Part I. 
Part II. 


CEdipus Tyrannus 
Cdipus Colonceus. 


Extra fcp. 8vo, 75 cents 
(Shortiy.) 


PARALLEL EXTRACTS. Arranged 
for Translation into English and Latin, with Notes 
on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Part I. Crown 8vo, $1 so. 


ATTIC PRIMER. 
of Beginners By J. 


Arranged for the Use 
Wright, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


New York 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 


New York, April 28, 1874. 


THE first effect of the President’s veto of the Currency Bill, coming so un- 
4 expectedly upon the business community, was to cause an unusual per- 
turbation in the markets, which has rapidly passed over, leaving buat few 
traces behind. Apprehensions that a large amount of legal-tender reserves, 


long held in New York city banks, would be transferred to the vaults of 


country banks, have been removed, and the city banks are now proceeding 
There is now a 
stronger line of greenbacks in their vaults than during the previous week 
but, at the same time, the situation of business is reflected in a decrease in 
the aggregate loans on one side of the ledger, and a corresponding decrease 
of deposits on the other side, of about five millions. 

The following are the figures showing the averages of the past two weeks, 
with resulting differences : 


with only their usual cantion in enlarging their credits. 





April 18. April 25. Differences, 
ng OCCT POLO CC CRT TET eeeeeee $293,464.709 $288,423,500 Dec.. $5,041 200 
DED cs, shadddhdcdhecdene dhaceunnes 23,213.600 23,336,400 NC... 122 800 
PS eae: F FO 54 739 600 Dec.. 424,300 
Deposits : UMarkkateaens.eeguened 238,838 .900 234,486,700 Dec.. 4,352,200 
oo eee Ecenkesewxen - 26,810 300 26,901,600 Inc... 61,300 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 


April 18. April 25. Differences. 

OO ans 0.000snckgeecees. atarcennsenes $23.213.600 $23,336,400 Inc... $122.800 
DINE, coccncciccacinntceessaceas 55,163,900 54,793,600 Dec... 424,300 
OIE BOPERUD oc cccs veccgaseecssocgcenene $78,377,500  $78.076,000 Dec.. $301,500 
INR s ois seen. censedansacuanetsd See 265 901,600 Inc.. 61,300 
Deporits.... eeeeeees 234,838,900 244,486,700 Inc.. 4,352,200 
SIN cc cascaeecennededecs $265,.679.200 =$261,388,300 Dec.. $4,290,900 
25 per cent. reserve..................-. 66,419,800 65.347,075 

Excess over 25 per cent. reserve........ 11,957,700 12,728 925 Inc.. 771,225 


Money, which during the earlier part of the week could be had with diffi- 
culty only at 6 to 7 per cent., has relaxed, and can now be obtained, on call, 
with the best collaterals, at 3 to 4 per cent. per annum for short loans. 

There is still, however, some uncertuincy overhanging the financial situa- 
tion. Business men are deterred from embarking in new ventures until the 
legislation in money is settled in some way; hence these considerable un- 
employed balances in the hands of banks and bankers which are loaned at 
low rates on pledge of Government bunds. The financial settlement is 
nearly as far off and undeterminable as ever. 

Gold, which had heen steady at 114, declined to 11213 on the announce- 
ment of the veto; aud alter the message had been analyzed it dropped to 
1113, on the theory that the President would forbid all measures looking to 
further inflation of the currency. Later verbal expressions of his, as reported, 


convey the impression that he may yet sign a bill permitting an increase of 


This, together 
To-day 


‘irculation, coupled with a provision for future redemption 
with the higher rates for exchange, has stiffened the gold price. 
it reached 113°, and closed at 113. 

The firmness of the gold price is further accounted for by the probability 
that specie will have to be shipped abroad in consequence of the falling-off 
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in cotton shipments, present and prospective, by reason of the inundations 
of the country bordering on the Mississippi and Gulf, and also by the 
chances that the Treasury will either hoard gold derived from eustoms, 
preparatory to attempting specie payments on the one hand, or resort to 
some sort of ecredit-paper to meet its requirements on the other. 

Foreign exchange, in view of the above state of things, is higher, 4.87} 
and 4,90} being the rates for the best bills on London—the great interna- 
tional clearing-house. 

Government bonds, though sympathizing slightly with the fall in gold 
price, have kept remarkably firm throughout, aud at the close are held at 
about the highest rates they have ever reached. Even the five per cents 
are worth a little more than their par in gold. The following are the latest 
bid and asked prices : 


Corteney, U B.G Wii... ccscescce 1165,@1167g | U. S. 5-20, 1865, €........--006.. 1200 @1204 
Se Os OP Ws Bisaaccsacdneceics 11974@120 | MR 8 OS eee 119% @120 
U. &. 6’a, 1881, C.......0.20- rye | ie SS Oe eee 120 5,120 % 
OSS! OS. ee - 1154%@..... | U. 8. 5-20, 1868, r........ seated 1193,@120 
Jf 3" fe eee 118%@..... | U. &. 5-20, 2866, 6.......002.ccccee 12:3, @1205¢ 
is se ” Beene a!) aca So reer 115% @1N51 
fe GS errreeeer: 120141204 | ft Si ree 1154,@153¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 1865, r... ...... were: gt Gia Sy Dk reer 11546 @116 
U3 8 eee 12.%@122_ | U. 8. 5's of 1861, C..........0000 1167,@117 
U.S. 5-20. 1885, r.. new ........ 119% @l1193¢ | 


Railroad shares have had an eventful week, as will be seen by the record 
of prives hereunder. The “ bear” raid which was in progress at our last 
writing was continued with redoubled energy; the President’s veto being 
used with great effect to depress prices. A single house only succumbed 
to the pressure; but the decline in prices was from one to three per cent. 
all along the list. It is to be presumed that heavy “short” sales were 
made as part of the plan. These have been covered by purchases at Jower 
figures, and the result is doubtless a smart profit to the speculators for a 
fall. The market prices have rallied again, and are now at about the rates 
of two weeks ago, with here and there an exception. The sales during the 
first days of the week were heavy; the most active being Lake Shore, 
Western Union, C. C. and I. C., Union Pacific, and Northwestern. 

Railroad bonds, especially of the older varieties, have been scarce ; but 
few offering, aud these promptly taken at full prices. In the Pacific Rail- 
road bonds a large business has been done. The newer classes of bonds are 
dull of sale and prices are drooping. 


The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, April 25, 1874 : 














| | 
Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day.| Thursday Friday. |Saturday.| Sales. 

| ; 
N.Y.C. & H.R. x| 9% 94 | 97 BH MW 99 | VI OI 97 98%) 93.400 
Lake Shore........) 184% 75% 4 Ti%e T13 76%) BX 7 5% 76%) 210,400 
Erie.... .ssccsceeee| 86 37%) $556 36%, 34 85% 34 SB 3 31k! 45,700 
Union Pacific.....| 33 34%) 3244 38% 33% 84%! 80% 83% 33 33%) 205,740 
Chi. & N. W.......| 47% 50%, 475 49M 47% 484/43 47% 4 &% 47%)! 124,700 
Do ~ ee | 64 66 | «6344 Gilg 654 6% 63 644 “4 66 5g 65%) 7,400 
N. J. Central......| .... 1063 104115 ‘nee an «+» 106 10445 105 ar 600 
Kock Island....... | 97K Wi YW YK 93 100 | HY 99 9% DK! 92% O9%! 44.000 
Mil. & St. Paul.... | 38% 40% 33 S934) BBY 39%! S444 BRIG Bh BRK) 35% B8Y) 54.960 
Do. pfd...| .... 54 oonk e 58 sacs ee ree 600 
eae 41% 44K 41 4256 42% 40% 4214) 63.400 
ME Weccsicens |L04% 105% 105 105 1044 10554 105%| 11,400 
CS pean | 27% 29%, B = & 265% 2 = 46%) 32,500 
; 20 30 21% 23 22 22 22) 132,600 
«| 7146 The 69% TL T13K| W035 T2| 445,2 09 

183% 43% S37 41 434) 4:36 4336) 155, 





TRAVEL. 
ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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we are selling 


FISK & HATCH. 





We buy and sell Government Bonds and Gold 
at current market rates; buy Gold Coupons ; 
buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock 
Exchange on commission for cash; receive De- | 


Cash Capital 


posits, and allow interest at the rate of four per 


cent.; make collections ; and transact a general 


banking and financial business. 


ANOVER FIRE 


COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


I  < sa.dcutncntcansaudasnwkedineats 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1874 
B.S: WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
Gor set Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot Third Street, 
oboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, 
AND BREMEN, 


INSURANCE 


Tyner ciara tim are Et GF ee 400,000 00 Payable in Gold, or its Equivalent in Currency. 
674,376 69 | First Cabin, $220 ; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, £30. 
—_——_— For ona or Passage, apply to 
TONE a Oe $1,074,376 69 OELRICHS & CO., Agents, 2 Bowling Green. 





LY DIRECT LINE 70 FRANCE, 


The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail 





We also deal in the CENTRAL PAcIFiIc and 
WESTERN Paciric GoLp Bonps, 


very desirable for investment. 


which are 

The CENTRAL Paciric is an important Trunk 

.ine Road, with an average monthly revenue 

exceeding $1,000,000. The Company have a 
s é 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, 
OR ACCIDENT. 


HE FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
TRUST, AND SAFE DEPOSIT COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Ia their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, full paid. 


Steamships between New York and Havre, call- 
ing at Brest. The splendid vessels on this favorite route 
for the Continent (being more southerly than any other) 
will sail from Pier No. 50, North River asfollows: 





ST. LAURENT......Lachesnez...... -Saturday, May 2 
PEREIRE. ..........Surmont...... .Saturday, May 16 
VILLE DE PARIS. <00cacscee peenetes Saturday, May 30 

Price of Passage in Gold (including wine) to Rrest or 


Havre: First Cabin, $125 ; Second Cabin. $75. Superior 
accommodations for a few steerage passengers at $35. 


of their S*x PER CENT. 
Gop LANp Bonps, with the proceeds of which, 


small unsold balance 


and their surplus earnings, after paying ex- 


penses, interest, and dividends, they are adding 
to the permanent improvements of the road. 





Receive for safe oe my under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Valu- 
ables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 


N. B. BROWNE, Prast. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Suc. and Treas, 


Excursi«" tickets at reduced rates. 

American travellers going to or returning from the 
Continent of Europe, by taking this line, avoid both 
transit by 7 railway and the discomforts of 
crossing the annel, besides saving time, trouble, 
and expense. 

EO. MACKENZIE, Azent, s8 Broadway. 





Note.—In June and thereafter, the departures will be 
on Thursday of every week. 











